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show what I have inferred—perfect health—a fine shape, and the 
greatest possible delicacy of physical organization.” 
“A gentlewoman, I hope'” said 1, hardly able to keep my coun- 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


tenance 

* Undoubtedly 
are never found in others 
is in want of a wife, that’s the woman for you, take my word for it, 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 
Sach frugal, unogtentatious neatness and finish 








y JOHN NSAL 
BY JOH Al In a word, gentlemen, if either of you 


CHAPTER THE THIRD 
The Gloves. 

Ir was even so! There lay the fellow to the very glove I had 
picked up! I began to feel vexed with myself, and half ashamed 
of the little romp. If accident, or carelessness, how came it there! 
lying, not in the narrow path where it might have been dropped, 
but in the very middle of the highway, as if it had been flung there, 
and left as a challenge where it could not be overlooked. Was it a 
lure? “ Had a glove been dropped for want of a handkerchief 
Pooh!’ said I, and was just on the point of stepping to the edge of 
the road and throwing them both into the bushes together, when he 
“Stop! stop!” said he, * what are you doing?” 


if you should be happy enougi to find her.” 
“Why not make after her yourself!” asked the collegian 
**What ! and pass two or tliree of the best vears of my life ranning 
round the country with a glove in my fingers, like the prince in the 
fairy tale, with the little glass slipper, instead of hunting butterfles 
and cockchafers, at the risk, too, of seeing it split open, or stretched 


out of all shape. Hoity toity! Miss Julia! are you there!” and 
laughing at me, I suppose—* out of all shape, I say, by every little 
romp.” 

* And pray, sir,” said Miss Julia, starting up from behind a large 
rock-heap, near which we had been resting ourselves, and waiting 
caught my arm. for the stage, “‘ pray, sir, why shouldn't I laugh, to see what a fool 

“ Why, to tell you the truth,” T replied, speaking with great de- 
liberation, for I meant to be impressive—* to tell you the truth, 
sir, 1 am not at altogether satisfied with the behaviour of our young 
friend there, at the top of the hill.” 

“Ah, ha! yes, I perceive, now—ha, ha, ha! but you may make 


The gloves do not belong to her.” 


you are making of cousin George, there, to say nothing of that other 
gentleman”—with a courtesy 

* Never mind me, Miss Julia, never mind me,” said I. with dig- 
nity; “I have no sort of objection to being made a fool of when | 
have an object in view.” 
“Nor I, either,” said Miss Julia. 
“« And therefore,” I continued—bowing—therefore, one question 


yourself easy 

“No! to whom, then?” 

“Can't say; but they don’t belong to her.” 

* But how do you know 1” 

“How do I know! Man alive! where are your eyes 
you see that this glove must belong to a woman of a different shape 
—a different complexion—ay, and of a very different character.” 

Was the man mad! “Pray, sir,” said I, “ are you serious *” 

“Serious! to be sure | am. Can't you see for yourself? Look 
at the colour of that glove—so faint and pure and flower-like— 
tinted like the inner blossom of the purple orchis—the woman that 
ventured to wear that glove must have been very fair, rery ; see 
how the fingers are filled out, even to the very tips! how plump 
and smooth every part of it is! not a wrinkle in it!—just large 
enough, you see, by coaxing, and not the millioneth part of an inch 
And stay! look here—here’s a little rent, you see, but 
Not only 


more if you please. How do you explain the loss of two gloves, and 
not in the same place nor near it? If they had been found together, 
now, it might be accounted for; but to tell you the truth, whatever 
I might be disposed to think of the lady, after your account of her, 
I must acknowledge a sort of misgiving on that score, if that could 


, 


Don't 


be cleared up now.” 

“My friend, I see you are in earnest. 
cannot explain it. But this I can say, and this I do say, if you are 
ever so lucky as to meet with the owner UP that y!ove, skt will give | 
vou a good reason for the circumstance, I'll engage, one that will 
satisfy you, I will risk my life on it; and you may tell her so.” 

“ Then, I hope you may find her, and that very soon,” said Miss 
Julia, “if it’s only that I may have the pleasure of hearing yoa tell 
her what Mr. Weare thinks of her—Mr. Ichabod Weare, junior, I 


I cannot clear it up—I 


too large ! 
jst observe how it is drawn together and strengthened ! 
is the silk of the same colour, but as I live! there is a little patch 
of kid underneath of precisely the same tint.” 

“ And what do you infer from all that?” said I 

“What do I infer! why just what any person with two eves 
o his head, and a little of the plainest common sense, couldn't 
that she is a woman of great steadiness and sweet- 


believe ; 
Ichabod Weare, junior, took off his hat with a flourish, and in so doing 
covered her feet with wild-flowers, which wild-flowers he lost no 


whereupon she dropped another low courtesy, and Mr 


time in gathering up again, so eagerly, that he had well nigh ga- 
thered up her feet with them 

* But how do you know that either of us would be likely to suit 
help inferring the lady in question, should we be so happy as to find her,” added the 
ness of temper—patient, persevering and sensitive ; so unchange- collegian, with a side look at Miss Julia, who returned it with a pout- 
able as to wear gloves of precisely the same tint—a good manager, 
too, or she wouldn't have taken the trouble you see there, in match- 
ing that gore so perfectly both in colour and shape; and then, just 


look at the stitches! Did you ever see anything so beautiful !— 


ing of the under lip 
** As to that, I should not like to say positively; yet, if I were 


' you, the trial should be made. Faint heart never won fair lady 

That you would like her—that vou do like her now, I am sure 

did you ever !” Julia stared at her cousin, and blushed all over—her cousin looked 
“Oh, but the man isa tailor!” said I, in a whisper, to the col- 

legian, who had contrived to overtake us, while the odd creature 


was holding forth about the glove. ‘* Strange it never occurred to 


puzzled ; aud 1 opened my mouth, I suppose, and stood with i 
open; for the next thing I saw, Miss Julia was pointing at me, and 
: laughing through her pocket-handkerchief 

w before.” | J do wish the children would walk faster,” said she, as soon as 

“ And of what age might the lady be? and what the colour of her 
eves and hair!” said the collegian, with a twist of the mouth which 
I understood. 

“Some five years older than Miss Julia, I should say ; old enough, 
not to be taken by surprise in the shape of a bonnet or a lover; and 
young enough you see to have a passion for delicate flowers, and to 
enjoy the touch of the softest kid ; nay, more, old enough not to be hat on diffssences ? 
aromp herself, and young enough to enjoy the romping of others. || 
light hair she must have, and a plenty of it—probably of a rich || 
rown: clear blue eyes, or hazel, I am not certain which, with 


she could speak, “ and the stage, too. Where on earth can it be! 
| I saw the horses’ heads in that hollow, there, a good half hour ago.” 
** Perhaps,” continued the collegian, dusting himself with an em- 

broidered handkerchief, the perfume of which completely overpow 
ered the professor, as he called him—* perhaps you have adopted 
| Rovsseau’s theory about love being founded, not on resemblances, 
* Rousseau's '” 
“ Ay, ay; Rousseau or D’Alembert, I forget which.” 
“St. Pierre, you mean—Bernardin St. Pierre.’ 
great sweetness of expression.’ ’ 

* But why so '—how do you arrive at such a conclusion "” 
] just in time to relieve my young friend, who managed to smother 
alaugh, by cramming a pocket-handkerchief into his mouth, and 


« Precisely, though I have a notion that Chateaubriand or D’Al- 
. 
Said || embert has quoted the theory with approbation. The passage oc- 


| curs, I believe, in Paul and Virginia of St. Pierre.” 

“ No, excuse me; in the Studies of Nature. You allude to the 

coughing obstreperously 
“Why, from the shape of the hand to be sure—its delicate full-'| ; 

ate love to her, so that she was provoked to leave the room, covered 

from her exquisite eye for culour—from the || 


experiment he made, in describing the object of a woman's passion- 


hess and plampness ; 
‘onstancy she betravs by wearing precisely the same colour—from 

uer foresight, if she buys more than one pair at a time—for let me |) 
‘ell you, gentlemen, this glove is not mended with a patch snipped 
vut of the wrist, either of itself or its fellow, as you might have sup- || 
posed—I have satisfied myself on that point. And,” he continued, || able energy, and looking as | thought, rather sheepish 
with a triumphant smile, ‘and, from the patient persevering assi- 
daity she must have betrayed in matching this glove so perfectly, as 
fsbe had no other pair to go to; and to say all in a word, from the 


with tears and blushes, though St Pierre had never seen her lover 
and merely described him, as her opposite in every particular, com- 
plexion, eyes, hair, temper and shape.”’ 
** Precisely !"’ said the collegian, rapping his boots with consider- || 
Tl 
| ‘“* And are you a believer in such nonsense, I should like to know, I 
i Mr. Weare ‘” said Julia 
** Such nonsense, my dear child '’—how she coloured '!—* such 


exquisite finish of her needlework, all these things are enough to |! nonsense, let me tcll you, is founded upon the established laws of 


nature. Love is the growth, not of likes and resemblances, but of 


fixed differences of unchangeable opposites And so with all our 


Why do the tal! 


tall’? the cholerick and overbeari g those of a diflerent temper’ and 


attachments seek the short, and the short the 
the gentle and trusting those who are neither! with all attachments 
I say, for even friends p and companiouships are unsafe, where the 
parties are much alike—ah! there comes the stage !" 

“The children cannot be far off,” added Julia, “for which I] am 
thankful enough ; I hear their voiees from that clump of bushes, 
yonder.” 

The next moment they appeared, the father puffing and blowing 
with his hat off, and waistcoat all unbuttoned; the children with 
eager eves and flushed faces, and a fist full of flowers, and the mo 


ther out of ail patience with the plaguy stage and the nasty driver 








SKETCHES OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


THE GRAY CHAMPION, 
BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 

THERE was once a time, when New-England groaned under the 
actual pressure of heavier wrongs, than those threatened ones which 
brought on the Revolution. James I]. the bigoted successor of 
Charles the Voluptuous, had annulled the charters of all the colo 
mes, and sent a harsh and unprincipled soldier to take away our 
liberties and endanger our relynon. The administration of Sir 
Edmund Andros lacked scarcely a single characteristick of tyranny 
a governour and council, holding office from the king, and wholly 
independent of the country ; 
concurrence of the people, immediate or by their representatives ; 
the rights of private citizens violated, and the titles of all landed 
property declared void; the voice of cx mplaint stifled by restric 
tions on the press; and, finally, disaffection overawed by the first 
band of mercenary troops that ever marched on our free soil. For 
two years, our ancestors were kept in sullen submission, by that 
filial love which had invariably secured their allegiance to the 
me her country, whether its head chanced to be a parliament, pro 


laws made and taxes levied without 


tector, or popish monarch, ‘Till these evil times, however, such 
allegiance had been merely nominal, and the colonies had ruled 
themselves, enjoying far more freedom, than is even vet the privi- 
lege of the native subjects of Great Britain 

At length, a rumour reached 
Orange had ventured on an enterpris 


Prince of 
the success of which would 


wur shores, that the 


be the triumph of civil and relwious mghts and the selvation of 
New-England. It was but a doubtful whisper; it inight be false, 
or the attempt might fail; and, in either case, the man, that stirred 
against King James, would lose his head Stil the intelligence 
prod ced a marked effect The | eople smiled mvstenously in the 
while, far and 


as if the slightest 


streets, and threw bold g 


wide, there was a subdued and silent agitation, 


ances at their Oppressors , 


signal would rouse the whole land from its sluggish despondency 
Aware of their danger, the rulers resolved to avert it by an imposing 
gth, and perhaps to confirm their despotism by yet 
afternoon in April, 1689, Sir Edward 


lors, being warm with wine, assem 


display of strer 
harsher measures Odie 
Andros and his favourite counc 
bled the red-coats of the governour's-guard, and made their appear 
ance in the streets of Boston The sun was near setting wheu the 
march commenced 

The roli of the drum, at that unquiet crisis, seemed to go through 
the streets, less as the marual musick of the soldiers, than as a 
A multitude, by various 


muster cail to the inhabitants themselves 


avenues, assembled in King-street, which was destined to be the 


scene, nearly a century afterwards, of another encounter betwee: 


the troops of Britain, and a people straggling against her tyranny 





hough more than sixty years had « lapsed, since the pilgrims came, 
mwd of ther descendants still showed the strong and sombre 
rly in such @ stern 


There was the sober garb, 


this ec: 
more strikit 


features of thew characters, perha hig 


emergency than on happier occas,ons 
general severity ol mien, the gloomy but ur dismaved ¢ apres 
tural forms of speech, and the confidence in Heaven's 
rhteous cause, which would have marked a band of 
the original puritans, when threatene d by some peril of the wilder- 
ness Indeed, it was not yet time for the old spirit to be extinct ; 
since there were men tn the street, that dav, who had worshipped 


the 
sion, the scriy 


blessing on ar 





there beneath the trees, before a house was reared to the God, tor 
whom they had become exiles. Old soldiers of the parlament were 


here too, smiling grimly at the thought, that their aged arms might 


strike another blow agaist the house of Stuart. Here also, were 
the veterans of King P ps war, who had burnt villoges and 
slaughtere 1 voung and old, with pious herceness, while the gou'y 
souls throughout the land were helping them with prayer. Several 


among the crowd, which, unlike all other 

th such reverence, as if there were sanctuly 
These holy men exerted their influence 

Meantime, the pur 





ministers were sca 
mobs, regarded them w 
in their very garments 
to quiet the people, but not to disperse them 
pose of the governour, in disturbing the peace of the town, ata 
period wher the slightest commotion might throw the country inte 
a ferment, was almost the universal subject of inquiry, and variously 
explained 

“Satan will strike his master-stroke presently,” cried some, 
** because he knoweth that his time is short. All our gudly pastors 
are to be dragged to prison! We shall see them at a Smuthficid 
fire in King-street !” 
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Hereupon, the people of each parish gathered closer round their 
minister, who looked calmly upwards and assumed a more apos- 
tolick dignity, as well befitted a candidate fur the highest honour of 
his profession, the crown of martyrdom. It was actually fancied, 
at that period, that New-England might have a John Rogers of her 
own, to take the place of that worthy in the primer. 

* The Pope of Rome has given orders for a new St. Bartho- 
lomew’” cried others. ‘ We are to be massacred, man and male 
child!” 

Neither was this rumour wholly discredited, although the wiser 
class believed the governour’s object somewhat less atrocious. His 
predecessor under the old charter, Bradstreet, a venerable com- 
panion of the tirst settlers, was known to be in town. There were 
grounds for conjecturing, that Sic Edmund Andros intended, at 
once, to strike terrour, by a parade of military force, and to confound 
by possessing himself of their chief. 

'? shouted the crowd, 


the opposite faction, 

** Stand firm for the old charter governour 
seizing upon the idea. ** The good old governour Bradstreet 

While this cry was at the loudest, the people were surprised by 
the well-known figure of Governour Bradstreet himself, a patriarch 
of nearly ninety, who appeared on the elevated steps of a door, 
and, with characteristick mildness, besought them to submit to the 
constituted authorities 

«My children,” concluded this venerable person, “do nothing 
tashly. Cry not aloud, but pray for the welfare of New-England, 
and expect patiently what the Lord will do in this matter!” 

The event was soon to be decided. All this time, the roll of the 
drum had been approaching through Cornhill, louder and deeper, 
till, with reverberations from house to house, and the regular tramp 
of martial footsteps, it burst into the street A double rank 
of soldiers made their appearance, occupying the whole breadth of 
the passage, with shouldered matchlocks, and matches burning, so 
as to present a row of fires in the dusk. Their steady march was 
like the progress of a machine, that would roll irresistubly over 
every thing 'n its way. Next, moving slowly, with a confused 
clatter of hoofs on the pavement, rode a party of mounted gentle- 
men, the central figure being Sir Edmund Andros, elderly, but 
erect and soldier-like. Those around him were his favourite coun- 
cillors, and the bitterest foes of New-England. At his nght hand 
rode Edward Randolph, our arch enemy, that * blasted wretch,” as 
Cotton Mather calls him, who achieved the downfall of our ancient 
government, and was followed with a sensible curse, through hfe 
and to his grave. On the other side was Bullivant, scattering jests 
and mockery as he rode along. Dudley came behind, with a down- 
cast look, dreading, as well he might, to meet the indignant gaze of 
the people, who beheld him, their only countryman by birth, among 
the oppressors of his native land. The captain of a frigate in the 
harbour, and two or three civil officers under the crown, were also 
there. But the figure which most attracted the publick eye, and 
stirred up the deepest feeling, was the Episcopal clergyman of 
King’s Chapel, riding hanghtily among the magistrates m his priestly 
vestinents, the fittuig representative ot prelacy and persecution, the 
union of church and state, and al! those abominations which had 
driven the puritans to the wilderness. Another guard of soldiers, 
in double rank, brought up the rear 

The whole scene was a picture of the condition of New- England, 
and its moral, the deformity of any government that does not grow 
out of the nature of things and the character of the people. On one 
side the religious multitude, with their sad visages and dark attire, 
and on the other, the group of despotick rulers, with the high 
churchmen in the midst, and here and there a crucifix at their 
bosoms, all magniticently clad, flushed with wine, proud of unjust 
authority, and scoffing at the universal groan. And the mercenary 
soldiers, waiting but the word to deluge the street with bluod, 
showed the only means by which obedience could be secured. 


“Oh! Lord of Hosts,” cried a voice among the crowd, * pro- | 


vide a champion for thy people !” 
This ejaculation was loudly uttered, and served as a herald’s ery, 
to introduce a remarkable personage 
and were now huddled together nearly at the extremity of the street, 
while the soldiers had advanced no more than a third of its length 
The intervening space was empty—a paved solitude, between lofty 
edifices, whieh threw almost a twilight shadew over it. Suddenly, 
there was seen the figure of an ancient man, who seemed to have 
emerged from among the people, and was walking by hunself along 
the centre of the street, to confront the armed band. He wore the 
old puritan dress, a dark cloak and a steeple-crowned hat, in the 
fashion of at least fifty years before, with a heavy sword upon his 
thigh, but a staff in his hand, to assist the tremulous gait of age 
When at some distance from the multitude, the old man turned 
slowly round, displaying a face of antique majevty, rendered doubly 
venerable by the hoary beard that descended on his breast. He made 
a gesture at once of encouragement and warning, then turned again, 
and resumed his way 


~ 
* Who is this gray patriarch!" asked the young men of their 


sires 
‘Who is this venerable brother'’ asked the old men among 
themselves 


But none could make reply. The fathers of the people, those 
of four secure years and upwards, were disturbed, deeming it strange 
that they should forget one of such evident authority, whom they 
must have known im their early days, the associate of Winthrop 


The crowd had rolled back, | 


| peril 


and all the old councillors, giving laws, and making prayers, and , 


leading them against the savage. ‘The elderly men ought to have 
remembered him, too, with locks as gray in their youth, as their 
own were now. And the young! How could he have passed so 
utterly from their memories— that hoary sire, the relick of long de- 
parted times, whose awful benediction had surely been bestowed on 
their uncovered heads, in childhood? 

“Whence did he come’ What was his purpose 
this old man be '” whispered the wondering crowd 

Meanwhile, the venerable stranger, staff in hand, was pursuing his 
solitary walk along the centre of the street. As he drew near the 
advancing soldiers, and as the roll of their dram came full upon his 
ear, the old man raised himself to a loftier mien, while the decrepi- 
tude of age seemed to fall from his shoulders, leaving him in gray, 
but unbroken dignity. Now, he marched onward with a warriour's 
step, keeping time to the mditary musick. Thus the aged form 


' Who can 


advanced on one side, and the whole parade of soldiers and magis- 
trates on the other, till, whea scarcely twenty yards remained be- 
tween, the old msn grasped his stat? by the middle, and held it 
before him like a leader's truncheon. 
* Stand !" cried he 
The eye, the face, 


‘against the hoary apparition 


warlike peal of that voice, fit either to rule a host in the battle-field 
or be raised to God in prayer, were irresistible. At the old man's 
word and outstretched arm, the roll of the drum was hushed at once, 
and the advancing line stood still. A tremulous enthusiasm seized 
upon the multitude. That stately form, combining the leader and 
the saint, so gray, so dimly seen, in such an ancient garb, could only 
belong to some old champion of the righteous cause, whom the 
oppressors drum had summoned from his grave. They raised a 
shout of awe and exultation, and looked for the deliverance of New- 
England. 

The governour, and the gentlemen of his party, perceiving them- 
selves brought to an unexpected stand, rode hastily forward, as if 
they would have pressed their snorting and affrighted horses right 
He, however, blenched not a step, 
but glancing his severe eye round the group, which half encompassed 
him, at last bent it sternly on Sir Edmund Andros. One would have 
thought that the dark old man was chief ruler there, and that the 
governour and council, with soldiers at their back, representing 


the whole power and authority of the crown, had no alternative but | 


obedience 
“What does this old fellow here!” cried Edward Randolph, 


fiercely. ‘*On, Sir Edmund! 


stand aside or be trampled on!” 

‘Nay, away, let us show respect to the good grandsire,” said 
Bullivant, laughing. ** See you not, he is some old round-headed 
dignitary, who hath lain asleep these thirty: years, and knows nothing 
of the change of the times! Doubtless, he thinks to put us down 
with a proclamation in Old Nol!'s name. 

“Are you mad, old man!” demanded Sir Edmund Andros, in 
loud and harsh tones. * How dare you stay the march of King 
James's governour?” 

** T have staid the march of a king himself, ere now,” replied the 
gray figure, with stern composure. ‘I am here, Sir Governour, 
because the cry of an oppressed people hath disturbed me in my 
secret place ; and beseeching this favour earnestly of the Lord, it 
was vouchsafed me to appear once again on earth, in the good old 
cause of his saints. And what speak ye of James? There is no 
lunger a popish tyrant on the thone of England, and by to-morrow 
noon, his name shall be a by-word in this very street, where ye 
would make it a word of terrour. Back, thou that was governour, 
back! With this night, thy power is ended—to-morrow, the 
prison !—back, lest I foretell the scaffold !"’ 

The people had been drawing nearer and nearer, and drinking in 
the words of their champion, who spoke in accents long disused, like 
one unaccustomed to converse, except with the dead of many years 
ago. But his voice stirred their souls. They confronted the 
soldiers, not wholly without arms, and ready to convert the very 
stones of the street into deadly weapons. Sir Edmund Andros 
looked at the old man; then he cast his hard and cruel eve over the 
multitude, and beheld them burning with that lurid wrath, so diffi- 
cult to kindle or to quench; and again he fixed his gaze on the 
aged form, which stood obscurely in an open space, where neither 
friend nor foe had thrust himself What were his thoughts, he 
uttered no word which might discover. But whether the oppressor 
were overawed by the Gray Champion's look, or perceived his peril 
in the threatening attitude of the people, it is certain that he gave 
back, and fone ae, , to commence a slow and guarded 
retreat. Before ther set, the goveruour, and all that rode so 
proudly with him, were prisoners, and long ere it was known that 
James had abdicated, King William was proclaimed throughout 
New-England 

But where was the Gray Champion? 
the troops had gone from King-street, and the people were throng- 
ing tumultuously in their rear, Bradstreet, the aged governour, was 
seen to embrace a form more aged than his own. Others soberly 


| affirmed, that while they marvelled at the venerable grandeur of his 


aspect, the old man had faded from their eyes, melting slowly into 
the hues of twilight, till, where he stood, there was an empty space 
But all agreed, that the hoary shape was gone. The men of that 
generation watched for his re-appearance, in sunshine and in twi- 
light, but never saw him more, nor knew when his funeral passed, 
nor where his grave-stone was 


And who was the Gray Champion ’ 


Perhaps his name might be 


| found in the records of that stern Court of Justice, which passed a 


sentence, too mighty for the age, but glorious in al! after times, for 
its humbling lesson to the monarch and its high example to the sub 
ject. I have heard, that, whenever the descendants of the puritans 
are to show the spirit of their sires, the old man appears again 


| When eighty years had passed, he walked once more in King- 


street 


now the obelisk of granite, with a slab of slate inlaid, commemo- 
rates the first fallen of the revolution. And when our fathers were 
toiling at the breast-work on Bunker's Hill, all through that might, 
the old warriour walked his rounds. Long, long may it be, ere he 
comes again! His hour is one of darkness, and adversity, and 
step pollute our soil, still may the Gray Champion come ; for he is 
the type of New-England’s hereditary spirit; and his shadowy 
march, on the eve of danger, must ever be the pledge, that New- 
England's sons will vindicate their ancestry 





GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


MORNING CALLS. 


Mr. DraummMonn Craven was a voung man about town, a mem- 
ber of all the leading clubs, and a pet-poodle of the ladies to fetch 
and carry: and Mr. Drummond Craven could make charades, and 
write poetry almost as well as Satan Montgomery ; and wore his 
hair @ /a Byron ; and knew more of other persons’ affairs than hisown 
He was dunned in the morning, and féted im the evening ; carried 
himself with an air, as he walked down Bond-street ; and looked as 
amiably mteresting at balls and ball-rooms as a rather insignificant 
set cf features would allow hin: and Mr. Drummond Craven was 
about to be married, (at least, he told his creditors so ;) and though 
he knew not who the lady was to be, it answered his purpose, de- 
ceived his duns, and saved his pockets, for the present. (What 
should we do without a little deception’) 

It was noon when Mr. Drommond Craven ordered his tiger and 
ulbury, and drove quietly up Regent-street, until he arrived in that 
most delightful of aristocratick residences for dukes, diplomatiste, 


Bid the soldiers forward, and give | 
the dotard the same choice that you give all his countrymen—to | 


Some reported, that when 


Five years later, in the twilight of an Apri! morning, he | 
stood on the greet, beside the meeting-house, at Lexington, where | 


But should domestick tyranny oppress us, or the invader’s || 


found himself placed among a select coterie, in the boudoir of Lady 
Careline Graham. ‘ 
The arrival of Mr. Drummond Craven was hailed by the assem- 
bled circle as a relief to the flatness of the party. 
** Mr. Craven,” said the fair Caroline, a blue of the most invete- 
rate tint possible, ‘* you have arrived just in time. Colonel Martin 
has been writing in my album, and Mr. Howard has promised to 


follow his example, and Miss Bingham has drawn the sweetest of 


sweet Cupids : it ts rather embonpoint, to be sure. Mais n’mporte ’ 
I have determined you shal! write a song, sonnet, or stanza to the 
little dear. Do read Colonel Martin's lines ; they are so impas- 
sioned.’ 

The colonel smiled, to show his white teeth, and hang his arm 
over the chair, to display his white hand, and tried very hard to look 
modest, while Mr. Drummond Craven read, with due and proper 
emphasis, the following touching stanzas : 


FORGET-ME-NoT ! 


Forget-me-not! forget-me-not ! 
When far away from thee; 
When wandering by each lonely spot, 
By fount, or stream, or tree. 
Forget-me-not ! mine only love ! 
At morning, noon, or dark ; 
Mine own bright, pure, unsullied dove, 
Think of me in Hyde Park ! 


Forget-me-not! forget-me-not ! 
This wild impassion’d theme 

Perchance may be to thee a blot— 
My love may seem a dream 

My hopes have perish’d one by one, 
And joy my spirit lacks ; 

I never may forget that ball 
At exquisite Almack’s 


** Beautiful!” said Mr. Howard, who had promised to follow the 
gallant colonel in his devotion to the Muses ; * beautiful!’ and he 
seemed bursting with envy. ‘ But don’t you think the last Lins 
wants a proper accent ! 

* For shame !”’ said one and all; “you're only envious.” 

“ Envious ad retorted the self satisfied gentle man. » I hope I'm 
not envious of verses like those,’ he added, in an undertone 

During this little episode, Mr. Drummond Craven had taken from 
his pocket a tortoiseshell and gold pen; and, wreathing one hand in 
his hair, threw himself back in his seat, with his eyes cast up to the 
ceiling, as if he were endeavouring to think. 

| (What a pleasaut thing it is to make attitudes for people to ad- 
| mire !) 

At last his poetical soul broke out in the following verses 


DO 1 NOT LOVE THEE * 


Do I not love thee'—Ask the midnight sigh, 
Breathed in deep silence—ask these eyes, now dim 
Do I not love thee !—Ask my tailor why 
I run such very heavy bills with him ! 
Do I not love thee 1—Look upon my face, 
Behold each exquisite Hyperion curl 
Do I not love thee '—Look upon my grace ; 
Would it not suit a marquis, duke, or earl? 


Do I not love thee’—Shame upon the thought ! 
Each look I cast speaks love unspeakable. 
Do I not love thee '—Evervthing I've bought 
(Though perhaps unpaid for,) of my love will teil 
Why ask, then, if I love thee '—Fvery glance— 
Thy look, thy voice, thy form, thy smile, thy tear— 
Doth throw my soul in a delicious trance, 
To think on thy ten thousand pounds a year! 


” 


** How lovely!” said Lady Caroline. 

‘* How disinterested!’ sneered Mr Howard 
“They are pretty,” smiled the colonel’s teeth 

| Now, Mr. Howard,” said Caroline, * [ insist ;"’ and she raised 
| the prettiest of pretty small hands to him, and looked so beseech- 
| ingly with those blue eyes of hers, (* enough to tempt an anchorite,’ 
that Mr. Howard, cynick though he was, was unable to resist; and 
| taking the pen, wrote, in an off-hand and almost business-like way, 


the following stanzas 





TO CUPID 

| Sweet is love—(with a rent-rol] and cash)— 
Sweet is love—(with a mansion and plenty)— 

But oh! it’s exceedingly rash 
To wed when the pockets are empty. 

Sweet is love—(without weddings or marriages)— 
Sweet ts love—(if we could but be true)— 

Sweet is love—( with house, servants, and carriages) — 
Sweet 1s love—with—no consequence who! 


Oh! love is exceedingly pretty ; 
Oh ! love is exceedingly dear ; 
| And oh! I could almost be witty 
On love—(with five thousand a year.) 
Sweet is love, with my dear Wilheimina— 
The faithful, the constant, the true ; 
Sweet is love, with my dear Carolina ; 
Sweet is love—with—no consequence who ! 


| Lady Caroline, who was the least bit in the world satirical hersel! 
/highly enjoyed the little irony of the verses—only she did think 
| ** they were too severe !” 

After a little chit-chat peculiar to morning calls, in which a very 
few reputations were assailed, and a verv few dowagers damaged, t 
was proposed by Lady Caroline, and carried unanimously, that the 
verses should forthwith be copied, and sent to the editor of the 
Court Gazette, with the promise that, from time to time, he should 

\be honoured with ** Scraps from Lady Caroline's Album.” 


Cypress oF MontezuMA.—In the gardens of Chapultepec, neat 
Mexico, the first object that strikes the eye is the magnificen! 
cypress called the cypress of Montezuma. It had attained its ful! 
growth, when the monarch was on the throne, (1520,) so that it 
must be, at least, four hundred years old; yet it still retaing all the 
vigour of youthful vegetation. The trunk is forty-one feet in cit 
cumference, yet the height is so majestick as to make this enormous 
| mass appear slender. At Santa Maria de Tula, in Oaxaca, is a cy 


|| press ninety-five and a half feet in circumference, which yet does 
and attitude of command ; the solemn, yet * and dowagers—Portland-place ; and, as one of the imitated, soon | not show the slightest symptom of decay. 
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THE CONQUEROUR AND THE UPRIGHT JUDGE. | to stake trifling sums, without an interference on the part of her 


Mouammen the second being, like Iem, a very passionate mon- | 
arch, severely rebuked his architect for not having built his mosque 
of the same height as “‘ Ava Sofiyah ;” and also for having cut |) 
down the columus, which were each worth the whole tribute of || 


Ram (Asia Minor.) The architect excused himself by saying that 
he had reduced the two columns three cubits each, in order to give 
his building more solidity and strength against the earthquakes so 
common in Islambol; and had thus made the mosque lower than 
Ava Sofiyah. The emperour, not satistied with this excuse, ordered 
the architect's hands to be cut off; which was done accordingly 


On the following dav the architect appeared with his family before | 
the tribunal of the Kazi, styled ** Islambol Mollusi,”’ to lay his com- | 


plaint against the emperour, and appeal to the sentence of the law 
The judge immediately sent his officer to cite the emperour to ap- 
arin court. 
The conquerour, on receiving this summons, said : ** The com. 


mand of the prophet’s law must be obeyed!” and putting on his | 


mantle and thrusting a mace into his belt, went into the court of 
law. After having given the Selam Aleik, he was about to seat him- 
self in the highest place, when the Kazi said 
prince! but stand on thy feet, together with thine adversary, who 
has made an appeal to the law.” 

The architect then made his complaint: ‘ My lord, I am a per- 
fect master builder, and a skilful mathematician; but this man, be- 
cause I made his mosque low, and cut down two of his columns, has 
cut off my two hands, which has ruined me, and deprived me of the 
means of supporting my family ; itis thy part to pronounce the sen- 
tence of the noble law.” 

The judge, upon this, thus addressed the emperour ; “ What 
sayest thou, prince! have you caused this man’s hands to be cut off 
innocently *” 

The emperour replied: ** By heaven, my lord! this man lowtred 
my mosque ; and for having reduced two columns of mine, each 
worth the produce of Misr (Egvpt.) thus robbing my mosque of all 
renown, by making it so low, I did cut off his hands : it is for thee 
to pronounce the sentence of the noble law.” 

The Kazi answered: * Prince, renown is a misfortune! If a 
mosque be upon a plain, and low and open, worship in it is not thereby 
prevented. If each column had been a precious stone, its value 
would have been only that of a stone; but the hands of tins man, 
which have enabled him for these forty years to subsist by his skilful 
workmanship, you have illegally cut off. He can henceforth do no 
more than attend to his domestick affairs. The maintenance of him 
and his numerous family necessarily, by law, falls upon thee. What 
sayest thon, prince !"’ 

Sultan Mohammed answered, ** Thou must pronounce the sen- 
tence of the law.” 

« This is the legal sentence,” replied the Kazi: ‘If the architect 
requires the law to be strictly enforced, your hands imust be cut off; 
for ifa man do an illegal act which the noble law doth not allow, that 
law decrees that he shall be requited according to his deeds.” 

The Sultan then offered to grant him a pension from the publick 
treasury of the Mussulmans 

“No!” replied the Molla; * it is not lawful to take this from the 
publick treasury ; the offence was yours: my sentence therefore is, 
that from your own private purse you allow this maimed man ten 
aktchahs a day.” 

“It is well,” said the conquerour ; * let it be twenty aktchahs a 
day ; but let the cutting off his hands be legalized.” 

The architect, in the contentment of his heart, exclaimed, * Be it 
accounted lawful in this world and the next ; and having received a 
patent for his pension, withdrew. Sultan Mohammed also received 
a certificate of his entire acquittal. The Kazi then apologized for 
having treated him as an ordinary suitor ; pleading that the impar- 
tality of the law requires justice to be administered to all without 
distinction, and eutreating the emperour to seat himself onthe sacred 
carpet 

“ Effendi,” said Sultan Mohammed, angrily, “if thou hadst shown 
favour to me, saying to thyself, ** This is the Sultan,” and hadst 
wronged the architect, I would have broken thee in pieces with this 
mace,” at the same time drawing it out from under the skirt of his 
robe 

“ And if thou, prince,” said the Kazi, * hadst refused to obey the 
legal sentence pronounced by me, thou wouldst have fallen a vicum 
to divine vengeance, for I should have delivered thee up to be de- 
stroved by the dragon beneath this carpet.” On saying which he 
ifted up his carpet, and an enormous dragon put forth its head, vom- 
ing fire from its mouth. ** Be still,” said the Kazi ; and agai laid 
the carpet smooth : on which the Sultan kissed his noble hands, 
wished him good day, and returned to his palace. 


THE PLUNDERED HEIRESS. 
A HINT TO LADY VISITERS OF FOREIGN WATERING-PLACES. 


Baden-Baden is, as all the world knows, a very popular resort for 
people who fancy themselves out of sorts, and think that the use of 
waters will restore them to health ; for people who are haunted by 
ennui, and think that the spirit may be laid by the dissipation of the 
place ; and, also, by another class of people, whose motives for a 
residence there are less praiseworthy—we mean knights of indus- 
trv! And, certainly, if mndefatigable attention to their particular 
calling, alone constituted a claim to our admiration, we should say 
that none deserved it more than the chevaliers to whom we have al- 
luded. But a circumstance occurred at that place during the past 
summer which has given us infinite pain, and we are bound to add 
that the conduct of some of the parties concerned was of so bad a 
character, that it calls for the deepest reprehension of every one 
not lost to all sense of honourable feelings. The following are the 
particulars of the case 

Mr. and Mrs , accompanied by their ward, Miss F . left 
Paris for the baths of Baden-Baden. The young lady is heiress to 
a large property—will shortly be of age—1s reported to be very 
amiable and accomplished—and is, we know, remarkably beautiful 
It is too notorious to be denied that ladies, whilst residing at the 
baths, do not hesitate to lay out their money at the tables ; that is, 
without any circumlocution, ladies of the highest distinction frequent 
the publick gaming-tables, losing or winning, as the case may be, 
large sums of monev, in the same open and undisguised matner as 
men. If this practice were restricted to the risk of a Napoleon oc- 
casionally, no great harm might accrue, it might be considered much 
mm the same light as a raffle here. But it not unfrequently happens 
that such serious amounts are staked that moral and pecuniary 
Tuin are alike the result. Miss F , with others, was accustomed 














“Sit not down, O | 


guardians, and she was particularly successful. The consequence 
was, that the young lady soon became a constant attendant at the 
tables—her whole soul was devoted to Rouge et Noir. Instead of 
reinonstrating with her, the dishonourable guardians of Miss F 
rather encouraged the propensity. But this was not all—they had 
private parties im their own apartments; these parties were wholly 
devoted to gaming, and we believe French hazard was the game 
played. It was remarked that Mr. and Mrs. never engaged in 








'any contest with their ward, her almost constant opponent was a 


French countess. Miss F—— lost immense sums! Her ample 
allowance was exhausted. Will it be believed that Mr. did 
not hesitate to advance large sums from his private purse, to enable 
his ward to pursue this fatal propensity! Even his funds were at 
last exhausted, or he pretended that such was the case. Still he 
did not interfere! The play continued, Miss F giving bills, 
payable when she came of age, for the amount of her losses. It is 
evident that the parties had perfect confidence in Miss F *s ho- 
nourable intentions, as the bills could not legally be recovered : but 
why they took bills at all, instead of the usual acknowledgments, 
secms very mysterious. It was whispered that the play was unfair, 
and that the parties concerned obtained the bills as a means of an- 
noyance, should the fact be suspected by the young lady, and she 
should in consequence refuse payment 

It fortunately happened for Miss F that some of the bills 
were sent to London to be negotiated, one of which fell into the 
hands of the other guardian of the lady. This gentleman's conduct 
was at once prompt, business-like, and honourable ; he discounted 
the bills in London, went directly to Baden-Baden, took away the 
lady, having previously, by threats of exposure, obtained the remain- 
ing bills from the French Countess ; and it 1s said that he intends 
to contest the payment of the sums due to his brother guardian 
The lady is with him in a western county ; and it is to be hoped that 
the present severe lesson has not been lost upon her 














FACTS AND SCRAPS, 

Tue “ capies’ canvas.”’—When the parliament which supported 
the famous coalition mmistry of Fox and North was dissolved by 
George IIL, the unpopularity of many of those who had been its 
members was 60 great, that the most extraordinary means were 
obliged to be resorted to, in order to secure their return to the new 
parliament which had been summoned. The means used to secure 
the election of Fox in Westminster, where his influence had received 
an almost fatal blow, were not less singular than they were effective. 
Three of the most beautiful and accomplished women in England, 
namely, the celebrated Duchess of Devonshire, Mrs. Damer the 
sculptress, and Mrs. Crewe, resolved to canvas the whole of West- 
minster, and they carried their resolution into such vigorous effect as 
secured a decided majority of the votes for their great friend. If any 
of the electors hesitated to comply with the fair canvasers’ requests 
that they would vote for Fox, they then inquired of them as to the 
condition of their families, the health of their wives and children, and 
made use of all these nameless allurements which few men, what- 
ever their rank and intellect, can resist. If, however, these did fail of 
their intended end, the ladies thought nothing of kissing, not they! 
and the meanest freeholder luxuriated on cheeks and lips that were 
the admiration of the age. The nether millstone would be softness 
itself, when compared with the heart that could have resisted appeals 
thus made, and in the cause of liberty too! Of one of these brave 
dames, Mrs. Damer, it has been said that she was a bold woman, if 
nothing more, for she did three things which scarce any other Eng 
lish lady woald have dared to do—she canvased the third of West- 
minster for Fox, entertained Queen Caroline during her trial, and 
sent her respects and sincere wishes for his success to Napoleon, 
when he departed for the last of his fields! 


ANECDOTE OF THE stace.---Mr. John Palmer, well known as an 
actor on the London boards, terminated his dramatick career and 
his life on the Liverpool stage, in 1798. On the morning of the day 
on which he was to have performed the “ Stranger,” he received 
the distressing intelligence of the death of his second son, a youth 
in whom his dearest hopes were centered, and whose amiable man- 
ners had brought into action the tenderest affections of a parent. 
The play, in consequence of this, was deferred; and during the in- 
terval, he had in vain endeavoured to calm the agitation of his mind 
The success with which he performed the part called for a second 
representation, in which he fell a sacrifice to the poignancy of his 
own feelings, and in which the audience were doomed to witness a 
cetastrophe which was truly melancholy. In the fourth act, Baron 
Steinfort obtains an interview with the Stranger, whom he discovers 
to be his old friend. He prevails on him to relate the cause of his 
seclusion from the world : ir this relation the feelings of Mr. Palmer 
were visibly much agitated; and at the moment he mentioned his 
wife and children, having uttered, (as in the character,) ““O God! O 
God! there is another and a better world!” he fell hfeless on the 
stage. The audience supposed for a moment that his fall was 
nothing more than a studied addition to the part; but seeing him 
carried off in deadly stiffness, the utmost astonishment and terrour 
became depicted in every countenance. The lifeless corpse was con- 
veyed from the stage into the scene-room. Medical assistance was 
immediately procured ; his veins were opened, but they yielded not 
a single drop of blood; and every other means of resuscitation were 
had recourse to, without effect. The gentlemen of the faculty, find- 
ing every endeavour ineffectual, formally announced his death. 


INEXHAUSTIBILITY OF LITERATURE tooks are the cause of books 
Were there no books in the world it would be difficult to write one; 
but because there are so many, there may be so many more. The 
facility of production nereases with production; the rays of intellec 
tual hight, are by the prismatick operation of books, broken mto an in- 
finity of lines and colours. Men may as soon cease to talk as cease 
to read and write books. All ourdaily and hourly talk mav be mad 
matter of hterature, ay, and of interesting literature too. The more 
books that are printed, the more food is given to the mind; and the 
more nourishment the mind receives, the more v gorous Its powers ; 
and the greaterits strength, the more valuable its thoughts, and the 
more excited its powers and capacities, There is no one topick in 
the whole range of literary interest that can be conceived capable 
of exhaustion; and in matters of imagination there is no intelle 
tual foresight, however sagacous, thatis capable of conjecturing 
what may be done. 

Fictat ACCOUNT OF ONE’s FATHER’S ATTRACTIONS.—Thongh my 
father was neither young, being forty-two—nor handsome, having 


lost an eye--nor sober, for he spent all he could get in liquor—nor 
clean, for his trade was oily—nor without shackles, for he had five 
children—yet the women of various descriptions courted his smiles 


and were much inclined to pull caps for him. 

How To MAKE A HORSE Grow.—“ That's a turnation tall horse,” 
said Laidlaw. “ Yes. I guess you can't account for it,” rephed 
Jonathan. “ No how,” said Laidlaw. “ He belongs to Hummuins, 


the livery-man,” replied Jonathan, “and his tallness comes through 
his having been regularly figher’s (hired) every day for the last seven 
vears.”’ 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


HEBREW MELODY.—FROM JOEL 


BY G. KR. SMITH 


Sounp, sound an alarm ! let your clarions resound 
Till God's holy mountain shall echo around ; 
Blow the trumpet in Zion! his wrath to record, 
And tremble, oh earth ' im the day of the Lord 


A day of thick darkness, of gloom and of shower, 

Like clouds on the crest of the mountain which lower ; 
For the mighty in battle, the proud and the strong, 

To quench all thy glories are hastening along 


Around them are flames and behind them despanr, 
In vain is resistance, and vainer is prayer ; 
Betore them the garden of Eden they find, 
Desolation and terrour are blackening behind 


Lake the blast of the desert their chariots shall sweep 
On whirlwinds, which frown o'er the wide-dashing deep ; 
And the pride of Judwa their horses shall tame, 

With their hoofs of destruction and nostrils of flame 


Ob! bright shine their arms, as the Gentiles press on, 
From Acra, and Carmel, and Mount Lebanon ; 

And their chariots and horsemen shall scatter dismay 
On the hosts led against them in battle array 


Oh! where is the strength of the mighty in war, 
If the face of Jehovah be veiled from afar? 
Jerusalem, vanquished Jerusalem, mourn ! 


When, alas! shall the light of thy glory return * 


SOCIAL INTERCOL ASE 


Without friends what is man? A solitary oak upon a sterile rock, 
symmetrical indeed in its form, beautiful and exquisitely finished, 
outrivalling the most lauded perfection of art in gracefulness and 
grandeur, but over which decay has shaken her black wing, and left 
its leaves blighted ; 18 limbe contract as they dre; its roots, rotten 
ness, and its bloom death; a seathed, lifeless monument of its pris 
tine beauty. When the rebufls of adversity are rushing us earth 
ward, when the clouds look black above, and the muttering thunder 
of misfortune growls along the sky, when our frame is palsied by 
the skeleton hand of disease, or our senses whirled in the maelstrom 
chaos of insanity, when our hearts are torn by the recent separation 
of some beloved object, while our tears are yet flowing upon the 
fresh turf of departed mnocence-—-in that time tts the office of fnend- 
ship to shield us from portentous storm, to quicken the fainting 
pulses of our sickly frame, to bring back the wandering star of 
mind within the attraction of sympathetick kindness, the “ oil and 
balm” of peace into the yet festering wound, and deliver the aching 
heart from the object of its bleedimg affection 

THE DESTINY 


Or MAN 


The doctrine of the scriptures concerning the destiny of man 
stands untouched ; or, to revert to the argument of St. Paul on the 
subject of the resurrection, it is altogether independent of any such 
estions, inasmuch as itis body and not spirit about which 
he reasons. His interrogatones and his rephes may be reduced to 
these * Have the dead ceased to exist ? Have those who are fallen 
asleep perished? No; for there is a spiritual body, and another ve 
hicle of human nature, as well as a natural body; and therefore the 
dissolution of this animal structure leaves the life untouched.” The 
animal body is not itself the life, nor is it the cause of life; nor, 
again, 1s the spiritual body the life, nor the cause of it; but the one 
as well as the other are the instruments of the mind, and the neces 
sary medium of every specific k and productive exercise of its faculties 


abstruse « 


i 


CHILDHOOD 


Let man enjoy what he will in after-life, if his childhood have been 
blessed with the care and kindness of a judicious mother, there will 
come moments when the cup of pleasure will be dashed from his 
lips as tasteless,in comparison with those hours of sweet and social 
intercourse, when he first learned to look for a pervading spirit in 
the realms of nature---to welcome all the anunated and joyous crea 
tures of earth as members of his own wide brotherhood, and to hail 
the beams of mornmg as pledges of the inexhaustible beneficence 
which created both life and light, and ordamed them as blessings to 
mankind 





ABSENT FRIENDs 


Who shall describe the nght-watches of those who know that the 
who shook within them 


ocean bears the treasure of ther souls 

selves, vet seem to find no shelter from the howling blast---whe 
listen and hope that the storm is abating, when it does but retreat 
to come again with redoubled fury, roanng and bellowing, ull the 
wild wind, and the creaking branches, and the hissing rain, are 
mingled as it were into one universal shrek? And then the dark 
heaving waters seem to rise agan, and all is swept away by the 


booming waves, or by the moamng! 


as itfalis, lower and lower 


St, that groans ond tmiurmurs 
ito the abyss of Gestruction 


A Wie GF v 
When Cyrus had taken captive the wife of Tigranes, he asked 
him what he would give for her redemption All that J have, and 
my own life with 1,” was the reply ; upon which the conqueror gra 
tuitously restored her. All commending Cyres, Tigranes asked his 
wife what she thought of him Idid not,” ead she, “look at him.” 
Not look at him! on whom then did you look ?'---* At the gene 
rous man who offered hia own life to redeem me from slavery.’’---A 


pious mind will want no assistance to apply this interesting anecdots 


RELIGION 


The idea that refigion is a kind of slavery, to which none can sul 
mit without sacrificing the natural ¢ nyoyments of hte, has ever been 
the greatest hindrance to its advancement amovg mankind. How 
much wiser and better should we be if we could carry slong with 
us, from infancy to old age, the full conviction that happiness is the 
substantial culuvetion and exercise of the Christian virtues 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 





It is a hard thing to look round us, in the places and the seasons 
when we should otherwise be happiess, and raiss the face we love best. 
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REVIEWS. 


ORIGINAL RETROSPECTIVE 


FAIREFAX’S TASSO. 


But the best specimen of Fairefax’s powers is beyond doubt the 
opening of the fourteenth book. It is one of Tasso’s grandest 
flights, vet Fairefax has not only kept way with him, but soared even 
beyond his leader. The readers of Tasso will not fail to see that 
in the fine lines below much of the beauty and grandeur belongs of 
right to Pairefax. Hoole’s hackney version we shall not grace by 
a place in our pages. Witfen understands the spirit of the passage 
and has succeeded, in some degree, in expressing it. 


Now from the fresh soft lap and twilight bower, 
Of her still mother flew the gentle queen 
Of shade, with light airs compassed, and a shower 
Of starlight dews, pure, precious and serene ; 
And shaking o'er the universal scene 
The humid border of her veil, impearled 
With honey-balm the flowers and forests green ; 
While the sweet zephyrs their still wings unfurled, 
And fanned to dulcet sleep and peace th’ o’er wearied world. 


Each busy thought of rude disturbing day 
In sweet, oblivious quietude was drowned ; 
But He, whose wisdom heaven and earth doth sway, 
Yet kept his ruling watch, inspired and crowned 
With ceaseless light ; and from Heaven's starry round 
Casting on Godfrey the eestatick beam 
Of his mild eye, to him in sleep profound, 
By silent precept of a missioned dream, 
Of his Almighty mind revealed the will supreme 


In the rich orient, near the vales of gold 
Whence the sun sallies, turns a crystalline 
Clear gate, whose doors in harmony unfold, 
Ere pale the planets and the day-beams shine 
Tis thence the glorious dreams which the Divine 
In grace to pure and holy spirits sends, 
Issuing fly forth : from that pictorial shrine 
This dream to placid Godfrey now descends, 
And o’er his placid face its radiant wings extends. 


Nor dream, nor gifted vision e’er portrayed 
Such beautiful or lively forms, as here 
To Godfrey's fancy this which now displayed 
Of heaven and its stars the secrets clear ; 
As inthe murror of a glassy sphere, 
All was at once presented to his sight 
That in them is, he scann’d in swift career, 
Caught up to an expanse of perfect white, 
Adorned with thousand flames that gave a golden light 


Here as the moving spheres, the vast blue sky, 
The lights, and the rich musick he admires, 
Lo, to his side a winged knight draws nigh ; 
With sunbeams crowned, and circumfused with fires! 
And in a voice to which the clearest choirs 
And perfect marriage of sweet sounds below, 
Breathed out from beauteous lips or golden wires, 
Would be but discerd, said : canst thou bestow 
No smile, or dost thou not thy once loved Hugo know ? 


But now look round more fixedly : behold— 
To quicken for the skies thy pure desires, 
These lucid halls and starry orbs of gold, 
Which, whirling round, th’ Eternal Mind inspires ! 
Observe the beauty of those siren choirs 
Of seraphs ; hear the angelical sweet strains, 
In concord sung to their celestial lyres ; 
“ Next view,” he said, and pointed to the plains 
Of earth below, “what yon terrestrial globe contains 


“ Think of your earthly titles and designs ; 
With what a vile reward 1s virtue crowned ! 
Mark what a little ring your pride confines ! 
What naked deserts your vain glories bound ! 
Farth like an island the blue sea flows round. 
Now called the mighty deep from coust to coast, 
Now the vast ocean; to that pompous sound 
Nought corresponds, to authorize such a boast— | 
"Tis but a shallow pool, a narrow marsh at most.”’ 


The spirit said, and he his sight let fall 
On earth, and smiled with a serene disdain, 
Shrunk to a pomt, seas, streams and mountains tall 
He sees remote, but here distinguished plain ; 
And much he wondered that weak man should strain 
At shades and mists that swim before the eyes, 
And chase these radiant bubbles of the brain— 
Capricious fame and power that, followed, flies, 
Nor heed th’ inviting voice that calls him to the skies 


Now for Tasso. 
Now from the fresh, the soft and tender bed 
Of her still mother, gentle night out flew, 
The fleeting baulme on hills and dales she shed, 
With honie drops of pure and pretious dew, 
And on the verdure of greene forrests spred } 
The virgin primrose and the violet blew, i 
And sweet breath’d Zephire on his spreading wings 
Sleepe, ease, repose, rest, peace and quiet brings 


The thoughts and troubles of broad-waking day, 
They softly dipt in milde oblivion’s lake ; 

But he, whose Godhead heav'n and earth doth sway, 
In his eternall light did watch and wake, 

And bent on Godfrey downe the gracious ray 
Of his bright eie, still ope for Godfrey's sake, 

To whom a silent dreame the Lord downe sent, 

Which told his will, his pleasure, and intent 


Far in the east (the golden gate beside 
Whence Phebus comes) a chrystall port there is, 
And ere the sunne his broad doores open wide, 
The beame of springing day uncloseth this, 
Hence come the dreames by which heav'n’s sacred guide 
Reveales to man those high decrees of his, 
Hence towards Godfrey ere he left his bed, 
A vision strange his golden plumes bespred. 


' 


Such aemblances, such shapes, such portraites faire, 
Did never yet in dreame or sleepe appeare, 

For all the formes in sea, in earth, or aire, 
The signes in heav’n, the stars in every sphere, 

All what was wondrous, uncouth, strange and rare, 
All in that vision well presented were, 

His dreame had plast him on a christall wide, 

Beset with golden fires, top, bottom, side. 


There while he wondreth on the circles vast, 
The stars, their motions, course and harmonie, 
A knight (with shining raies and fires embrast) 
Presents himselfe unwares before his eie, 
Who, with a voice, that far for sweetnes past 
All humaine speech, thus said, approaching nie 
What, Godfrey, know’st thou not thy Hugo heere ’ 
Come and embrace thy friend and fellow deere 


But to encrease thy love and great desire 
To heaven-ward, this blessed place behold, 
These shining lampes, these globes of living fire, 
How they are turned, guided, moov'd and rold, 
The angels singing heare, and all their quire ; 
Then bend thine eies on yonder earth and mold, 
All in that masse, that globe, and compasse see, 
Land, sea, spring, fountaine, man, beast, grasse and tree. 


How vile, how small, and of how slender price, 
Is there reward of gooduesse, virtues’ gaine ; 
A narrow roome our glorie vaine up-ties, 
A little circle doth our pride containe, 
Earth, like an isle amid the water lies, 
Which sea sometimes is call’d, sometimes the maine, 
Yet nought therein responds a name so great, 
It's but a lake, a pond, a Spanish strait 


Thus said the one, the other bended downe, 
His lookes to ground, and halfe in scorne he smilde, 
He saw at once earth, sea, floud, castell, towne, 
Strangely divided, strangely all compilde, 
And wondred follie man so farre should drowne, 
To set his hart on things so base and vilde. 


The whole of Tasso’s fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth books 
are a mine of beauty. Some of the reverend criticks, we have 
spoken of above, found fault with him for making the enchantress 
her bower of pleasure too attractive, a fault which, if true, will be 


| easily forgiven by a lover of the beautiful, but which we can hardly 


deem well-founded ; for Tasso has taken more pains than almost any 
other poet to place the antidote alongside of the bane; and to show 
us that a life of indolence and pleasure is as hollow as it is glittering, 
and that the delights of mere sense are empty and unsatisfying 
Fairefax has translated these cantos with so much poetical feel- 
ing, with such exuberance of fancy, and into such pure and racy 
English, that we are sure we might spread the whole of them before 
our readers without their being satistied, much less surfeited. Let 
us, however, confine ourselves to more modest limits, and only take 


'/as a sample of the whole, the description in Canto XIV. of Rinaldo’s 


visit to the Enchanted Island. 


Landed, he stalkes*about, vet nought he sees 
But verdant groves, sweet shades, and massive rockes, 
With caves and fountaines, flowers, herbes, and trees, 
So that the words he read he takes for mockes : 
But that greene isle was sweet at all degrees, 
Wherewith entised downe sits he and unlockes 
His closed helme, and bares his visage faire, 
To take sweet breath from coole and gentle aire 


A rumbling sound amid the waters deepe 
Meanewhile he heard, and thither turn’d his sight, 

And tumbling in the troutled stream tooke keepe, 
How the strong waves together rush and fight, 

Whence first he saw (with golden tresses) peepe 
The rising visage of a virgin bright, 

And then her necke, her breastes, and all, as low 

As he for shame could see, or she could show. 


So in the twylight doth sometimes appeare 

A nymph, a goddesse, or a fairie queene, 
And though no siren but a sprite this were ; 

Yet by her beautie sem’d it she had beene 
One of those sisters false, which haunted neare 

The Tirrhene shores, and kept these waters sheene 
Like theirs her face, her voice was and the sound, 
And thus she sung, and pleas’d both skies and ground 


Ye happy youthes, whom Aprill fresh and May 
Attire in flow’ring green of lustie age, : 
For glorie vaine, or vertue’s idle ray, 
Doe not your tender limmes to toile engage, 
In calme streames, fishes ; birds, in sunshine play, 
Who followeth pleasure he is onely sage, p 
So nature saith, yet gainst her sacred will 
Why still rebell you, and why strive you still? 


O fooles, who youth possesse, yet scorne the same, 

A pretious, but a short abiding treasure, 
Vertue itselfe is but an idle name, 

Priz’d by the world bove reason all and measure, 
And honour, glorie, praise, renowne and fame, 

That men’s proud hearts bewitch with tickling pleasure, 
An eccho is, a shade, a dreame, a flowre 
With each winde blasted, spoil’d with every showre. 
But let your happie souls in ioy possesse 

The ivorie castels of your bodies faire, 
Your passed harmes salve with forgetfulnesse, 

Haste not your comming ills with thought and care, 
Regard no Nazing star with burning tress, 

Nor storme, nor threat'ning sky, nor thundring aire, 
This wisdom is, good life, and worldly blis, 
Kinde teacheth us, nature commands us this. 


Few passages have been more admired or quoted in more lan- 
guages than the song of the Bird in canto XVI. In Hoole’s hands, 
it has a very Della Cruscan aor. 

HOOLE, XVI. 
Behold how lovely blows the vernal rose, 
When scarce the leaves her early bud disclose, 


| poems in our language 


| 


well as of his author 


When half enwrapt, and half to view revealed, 

She gives new pleasure from her charms concealed, 
But when she shows her boson wide displayed, 
How soon her s veets exhale, her beauties fade ! 
No more she seems the flower so lately loved, 

By virgins cherished, and by youths approved ! 


So aweetly fleeting with the transient day, 
Passes the flower of mortal life away! — 

In vain the spring returns, the spring no more 
Can waning youth to former prime restore : 
Then crop the morning rose, the time improve, 
And while to love ‘tis given, indulge in love! 


Wiflen’s is in asing-song style, that is unworthy of himself as 
Fatrefax is fine, 
The gentle budding rose (quoth she.) behold, 
That first scant peeping forth with virgin beames, 
Halfe ope, halfe shut, her beauties doth upfold 
In their deere ieaves, and less seene, fairer seemes - 
And after spreeds them foorth more broad and bold, 
Then languisheth and dies im last extremes, 
Nor seemes the same, that decked bed and boure 
Of many a ladie late, and paramoure 


So in the passing of a day, doth pas 

The bud and blossome of the life of man, 
Nor ere doth flourish more ; but like the gras 

Cut downe, becommeth withered, pale and wan 
O gather then the rose while time thou has, 

Short 1s the day, done when it scant begun, 
Gather the rose of love, while vet thou maist 
Loving be loved ; embracing be embrast. 





But Spenser is too much even for him 


Ah see, whoso fayre thing dost faine to see, 

In springing flower the image of thy day ; 
Ah see tue Virgin rose, how sweetly shee 

Doth first peepe foorth with bashful modestee, 
That fairer seemes the lesse ye see her may 

Lo! see soone after how more bold and free 
Her bared bosome she doth broad display, 


J.o! see soone after how she fades and falls away ' 


So passeth, in the passing ofa day, 
Of mortall life the leafe, the bud, the floure, 
No more doth flourish after first decay 
That earst was sought to deck both bed and boure 
Of many a lady, and manv a paramoure 
Gather therefore the rose whilest yet in prime, 
For soone comes age that will her pride defloure 
Gather the rose of love whilest yet im time, 
Whulest loving thou mayst loved be with equal crime. 


We forgot to mention, that a translation of the Jerusalem Delir. 
ered, now very scarce, was published in 1590, ten vears before Faire- 
fax’s appeared. ‘To prove that our favourite author could have owed 
nothing to this version, and to show the curious contrast in etvile 
and language between two translations published within ten vears 
of each other, we shall stretch our article a little to take from each 
the description of Armida visiting the Christian Camp 

The fair Armida priding in her hew, 
And in th’ endowments of her sexe and age, 
This change takes on her, and as ev’ning drew, 

Doth part, and to close ways her steps engage, 
Stout harts she hopes, and arm'd hands to subdew, 

With her tresses, and wenches equippage, 

But of her parting divers tales are spred 
By set device, t’ amuze the peoples hed. 
Within few days this dame her journey ends, 

There were the Frankes their large pavillions spred 
Whose bewtie rare at his appearance lends 

Babling to tongues and eyes a gazing led, 

As when some starre or comete strange ascends, 

And in cleere day through sky his beames doth shed 
They flocke in plumps this pilgrim fairer to view, 
And to be wizde what course her hither drew. 

Not Argos, Cyprus, Delos, ere present 

Paternes of shape, or bewtie could so seere, 

Gold are her lockes, which in white shadow pent, 

Eft do but glimpse, eft all disclosde appeare, 

As when new clensde we see the element, 

Sometimes the sun shines through white cloud uncleare 
Sometimes from cloud outgone his raies more bright 
He sheads abroad, dubling of day the light. 


And then, 
The sweet Armida took this charge on hand, 
A tender peece, for beauty, sexe and age. 
The sunne was sunken underneath the land 
When she began her wantun pilgrimage, 
In silken weedes she trusteth to withstand, 
And conquer knights, in warlike equipage, 
Of their night ambling dame, the Synans prated 
Some good, some bad, as they her lov'd or hated 


Within few daies the nymph arrived theare 
Where puisant Godfrey had his tents vright ; 
Upon her strange attire, and visage cleare 
Gazed each soldier, gazed everre knight 
As when a comet doth in skies appeare, 
The people stand amazed at the light, 
So wondred they, and each at other sought, 
What mister wight she was, and whence ibrough* 


Yet never eie to Cupid's service vow'd, 
Beheld a face of such a lovely pride, 
A tinsell vaile her amber locks did shrowd, 
That strove to cover what it could not hide. 
The golden sunne behinde a silver cloud, 
So streameth out his beames on everie side, 
The marble goddesse, set at Gnidos, naked 
She seem’d, were she uncloath'd, or that awaked 
So much for one of the finest, and at the same time least know’ 
Let us hope, however, that the world w 
not willingly let it die, but award to Fairefax the just place he shou’ 
occupy in the temple of fame—between his master Spenser and his 
pupils Waller and Dryden. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





REASONS WHY MR. JOHN SMITH 


SHOULD NOT CHANGE HIS NAME. 








Smithville, Down east, February, 1839 

My pear mR. EptTER—I never was more struck up in my life 
than I was night afore last, about eight o'clock in the evening, when 
Cousin Debby come running into our house all of a giggle and most 
out of breath; and says she, “Cousin John, here's news for vou; 
they've got you into the New-York Mirror, as true as my name is 
Debby Smith.” Savs I, what nonsense are you arter now, Debby! 
for she’s always poking fun at somebody or other, although she 
don’t mean nothin’ by 1t, for she’s as clever as the dav islong Says 
she, “I mean jest what I say, John; they've got you in the New- 
York Mirror, as large as life.” And she held up the paper—Debby 
takes your paper, ar d has took it, I believe, going on a dozen vears, 
for she’s very fond of lerning and has kept school in our village, off 
and on, about fifteen years—and she held up the paper, and, says 
she, ** John, here’s most a column and a half, all about you, every 
And they are making something of a fuss about you in 
At that my 


word of it 
New-York too, and say you must change vour name.” 
dander begun to start a little, and, says I, Debby, are you in arnest, 
or what do you mean’? For I knew I hadn't killed nobody, nor robb'd, 
nor stole a sheep; and, says I, I should like to see the feller that 
would dare to tell me, to mv face, that I ought to change my name 
My name is what I've valley'd myself on more than anything else in 
the world, and there never was a name yet that I'd change it for, 
unless it was George Washington. But come, says I, Debby, set 
down and read us vour long yarn—Debby is a first rate reader, and 
she loves to read afore folks as well as she loves to eat. So we 
made room for her in the ring. We had a rousin fire, being it was 
a pretty cold night, so we could set back and make room for all ; 
for there was something of a ringof us; our own family isn’t small— 
there’s myself and wife, and eleven children, and my mother, and 
aunt Jane, and my nephew William Smith that works for me ; and 
besides that there was a number of the neighbours in, setting round 
to drink a mug of cider with vs and eat a few of my fine winter 
apples. Debby hauled a chair up to the table, and snuffed the can- 
dle, and drawed it close to her, so as to hold it between her and the 
paper; and then the reading seemed to bother her a little, for your 
paper, Gineral, is rather fine print, and she had to hold it off nearly 
at arms length and hold the candle close to it, because she said her 
eves were weak. Aunt Ruth—she’s mv uncle John Smith's wife, 
avery sensible woman, and one of the kindest neighbours there is 
in our village—she sot on ‘tother side of the table with her knittin’ 
work in her hands, and looking over the top of her specs across the 
table at cousin Debby. She see what was the matter, and pulled 
off her glasses, and reached them across the table and told Debby 
she better try her specs, and she thought she would read easier 
Debby coloured as red as fire, and said she never used spectacles ; 
and besides, “if I did,” says she, “it isn’t likely I could use yourn ; 
At that my uncle John 


” 


they must be a great deal too old for me 
Smith—he’s a blacksmith by trade, and lives close by on ‘tother 
side of the road—he was setting in one corner, digging his teeth 
into the mellow side of a great sweet apple—he rolled up his eves 
at Debby, and haw haw’'d right out. Says he, ‘‘ well done Debby, 
you've hit it now exactly ; my wife is jest five vears older than you 
and them specs suited her ten years ago.” Debby kind of choked 
a little, and her face turned redder than ever: I don’t know but she 
would have bit a board nail off, if she’d only had one in her mouth 
Uncle John has a teazing kind of a way with him, and when he sees 
any body nettled, he loves to help ‘em along alittle. “So,” says 
he, ** Debby, I want a new vice in my shop; what will you take for 
vour teeth? I think they'd hold a pretty good grip."” Debby couldn't 
stand it no longer—she threw down the paper, and drawed her head 
back as if she'd had acurb bit in her mouth. Says she, * Uncle 
John, you are the biggest plague that ever I sce, and if you was 
I see the only way 


worth a minding, I would be mad with you 
was for us to try to make a kind of a joke of the matter all round, 
ull Debby got cooled down a little; for she was in too much of a 
flusteration to read now; “So,” says J, “come John, fill up the 
mug with cider agin and hand it round—this was to my son John ; 
he is my oldest son, and will be seventeen years old if he lives to 
see the fifth day of next May; a smart boy as you will see one ina 
thousand, and folks say he takes after me very much” 
‘Come, John, hand round the cider, beginning with the oldest, clear 
down to the youngest, and give it to cousin Debby last’ At that 
Debby begun to laugh, and says she, ** Cousin John, you arealmost 
as big a pester as uncle John himself, and one isn’t worth a minding 
any more than tother is.’ After we took a drink of cider round, 
and each one took another apple, Debby got so calmed down that 
we got her hold of the paper again. She wouldn’t touch the specs 
though, but after she got the candle fixed right, she made out to read 
And sure enough there was a whole column all about 


—says I, 


it very well. 
my changing my name. I never felt so queer before in my life. But 
when she read the line at the top, ** Reasons for John Smith to 
change his name”—says J, ‘* Debby, now before you begin, how do 
von know that means me’ There’s more John Smiths im the world 
besides me.” ‘‘ Why, because,”’ says she, “everybody knows it 
means you. Here you've been selectman, of Smithville, this seven 
years ; have been surveyor of the roads, and on the school commit- 
tee, and town agent, and been twice representative to the Legisla- 
ter, and had a squire’s commission five years ; and it’s pretty likely 
the piece could mean anybody else but you. Suppose Gineral 


Washington was alive to this day, and such a piece should be. 


published, saying George Washington ought to change his name’ 


Wouldn’t everybody know it mean’d Gineral Washington '’— 
“Well,” says I, “Debby, to be honest about it, I think it pretty 
But let us hear what they have to say in 
So, as I said afore, she 


likely it does mean me. 
New-York about my changing my name. 
read it through. Sometimes, when she was reading it, I couldn't 
hardly keep my dander down, and sometimes I couldn't hardly help 
laughing to see how ignorant the man that writ it must be of the 
world. When she got along down to the place that says the five 
letters that spell Smith, stand for a Small—Mean—Insigniticant— 
Trashy—Humbug, my son John started up as if he'd been shot— 
he looked as red as a rooster, and says he, * Father, I wouldn't 
stand that no how ; I'd go right to New-York and put it into that 
chap what writ that are piece.” Says I, “ John, you haven't seen 
enough of the world yet to know which is the best road to mil! 
You are young and imexperienced, and you must try to keep vour 
temper down and take things more moderate. I shall write to Gin- 
eral Morris and get him to see to it, and then, if the feller that's 
dared to call me a humbug, don't take it back, he must look out— 
hat's all.’ “Read on, Debby,” says I. By and by she come to 
where it said, **no honest man would change his name for that of 
Honest 
"Tis rogues and 


Smith 
men don't have occasion to change their names 
and when they do, they try to pick 


* Stop,” savs I, * let us reason about that a little 


knaves that change their names ; 
for the likeliest and most respectable name they can find, and there- 
fore they take the name of Smith. And this is one reason that 
Smiths are soplenty. There isn't so many real Smiths in the world 
as folks think for. There are a great many counterfeits about. Bu 
that don’t hurt the real Smiths, nor make ‘em any less respec 
If you had a true silver dollar in your pocket, would you valley it 


If you ever 
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any the less because your neighbour had a pewter one ' 
come acrost a person by the name of Smith that don’t bear a good 
character, you may depend upon it, Smith isn’t his real name—he 
has changed some other for it. And I've been told,on the very best 
authority, that all the Smiths that have been hung for any crime, have 
always confessed privately under the gallows, just before they were 
swung off, that their true name wasn't Smith, but Johnson, or Davis, 
or some such name. And now, my dear Gineral Morris, this makes 
me think of another thing. There was my cousin Major Jack Down- 
ing—he’s a cousin to me on the mother's side, and as good a feller 
as ever lived—upright and honest, and no slouch at writing. Well, 
he went down to Portland, in the State of Maine, seven or eight 
vears ago, and went to writin’ letters in the Portland Courier, and 
then he went off to Washington, and staid along with Gineral Jack- 
son some time, and writ letters to the Portland Courier; and when 
he got his name up pretty well, folks begun to counterfeit his letters 
and his name too, hke smoke, all over the country. Most all the 
counterfeits were so badly done, that any body could tell *em the 
the moment they put ‘em along side the true ones. There was one 
chap in your city that carried on a great stroke of counterfeitin’ 
these letters, and signing Major Jack Downing’s name to ‘em for a 
year or two, and I don’t know but more—let’s see, whet was his 
name! Seems to me it begun witha D—. Well, he used to put in 
some kind of mettle into em that made ‘em ring, and had a nack 
of glossing of ‘em over, so that he made ‘em go quite current in your 
But you put ‘em along side of cousin Jack's, 
But he didn't 


city and round there 
and you'd see in a minute they wasn’t the true silver 
care for that, as long as he could make ‘em go, and make the folks 
round New-York think he was the real Major Jack Downing. And 
that’s the way of the world, Gineral ; everybody wants to go by a 
good and respectable name, and you may depend upon it that 1s the 
true secret why there are so many Smiths.” After Debby had got 
through reading the piece, we all sot as much as ten minutes and 
didn’t say nothin’. At last, savs I, uncle John, what do you think 
efit? “ Think of it?” Says he—“ why, I think it’s the foolishest 
mess of flammery that ever I seed put into a newspaper. In my 
opinion, it doesn't contain one single good reason why you should 
change your name. And there is no reason in the world why you 
should, but a thousand why you should not. ‘ And what are they, 
uncle John’” saysI. “ Why,” says he, “it is avery old and re- 
spectable name ; it has been in our family a great while ; itis there- 
fore an honour to be called by the name of John Smith. And in the 
next place, it 1s the most popular name in the country; so that if 
popularity is worth anything, that proves John Smith to be the best 
name in the country. And in the next place, it isa very short name ; 
you don’t waste but little time in speaking it, nor but little paper in 
writing it. And in the next place, there’s no sich thing as clipping 
it off or nicknaming of it ; if any body speaks your name at all, they 
can’t make nothin’ short of John Smith of it.” Well, aunt Ruth, and 
cousin Debby, and mother, and aunt Jane, and my wife, and my 
son John, all expressed the same opinion as uncle John, only some 
of ‘em agreat deal more arnest. Mother, she sighed, and said she 
thought the man must be an a’ful wretch to want to make her 
son change his name, when it was the best name there was in 
the whole Bible, especially the John, and she had picked it out when 
she give it to me, out of that chapter where the angel give it to the 
child of Zachariah and Elizabeth. My wife, she almost cried, and 
said she should go crazy, if she thought I should ever change my 
name, and leave all her children poor orphans. So among all the 
other reasons, Gineral, aginst my changing my name, you see what 
a disturbance it would make in my family. And, on the whole, I've 
made up my mind decidedly ; J shan't do it. 1 don’t know how it 
is in New-York, but down east, and in Smithville, and all round 
here, not only Smith, but John Smith, is considered the best and 
most honourable name there is going. It has come down to me 
in a straight line, clear from Capt. John Smith that first settled in 
old Virginny. And a braver man than he was never lived. I've 
got his cost of arms now, that’s come down long with his name, 


three Turks’ heads made up in a picter, hanging up in our fore 


room. I said his name come down to me in a straight line; but it 
wasn't exactly a straight line, for it crooked out of the line a little in 
one place, and that was in the case of my father, whose name was 
James. I'll tell you how it happened. When my grandfather, whos 
name was John, carried my father to mectin’ to be christened, it 
happened that the same day his cousin John Smith carried two of 


his children to be christened. And when the minister w 


my grandfather, bein’ a very perlite man, beckoned to his cous 
John to carry his children up first So he carned ‘em 1 ja id good 


old parson, John Smith, who preached im grandfather's parish then 


whispered to him as he handed up the first child, and asked him its 
His name is John, said So the 


hame my grandfather's cousin 


parson christened him John. ‘The second child wasthen handed up, 


and the parson whispered again and asked its name His name ts 


John, said my grandfather's cousin The good old parson shook 


his head, and whispered agaim, and told him he had christened the 


her's cousin shook his head too, and 





My grand 


other one Jk wn 


christen him John ;" * For,” says 





told the parson to never mind, | 


ve, if | had a hundred children, | would call them all John.” So 


ling there was no turning him, the parson christene d the second 





child John. Then my grandfather went up with his child ; and I've 
heard my grandmother say that his face was red as a blaze all the 
way goin’ up to the pulpit. Well, the minister whispered to him 
and asked him what the child's name was. Grandfather choked a 
little, and, says he, “I was a gomg to call him John, but I think 
we've had Johns enough for one day ; yvoumay christen him James.’ 
Now, Gineral, I don’t know but I've tired you with my lor g yarn 


But when 





I didn’t think of writin’ sx w letter when I begun 
I get a goin’, I'm a little like the steam car on the rail-road ; I'm 
apt to run tll I get to the end of the track, or till the fire is out. I've 
only one thing more to say, and that ws, bem’ vou've had my name 


ver, | believe I shal! subseribe for it. And I guess 





figurin’ in your pay 
lL amt the only Smith that will! As I am always called Squire 
Smith round in these parts, | want you to direct u to John Smith, 
Esquire, Smithville, Down East, and it will come to me straight asa 
hair. And if you want to hear anything more about our folks, jest 
say so in your paper, and I'll scratch down a line or two, once in 
awhile, and send it to you. So] remaim your friend and constant 


reader, JOUN SMITH, ESQUIRE 





DRAMATICK SKETCHES, 
r 


EMILY. 


BY MARY RUSSELL MITFORD 


Scene— The inside of a cottage Ametsa, at work, senging ; Mavu- 


RICK enlers during Acr sone 
SONG 

Tne sun is careering in glory and might 
Mid the deep blue sky and the cloudlets white ; 
The bright wave is tossing its foam on high, 
And the summer breezes go hghtly by ; 
The air and the water dance, glitter and play—— 
And why should not I be as merry as they’ 


The linnet is singing the wild wood through ; 

The fawn’s bounding footstep skims over the dew ; 
The butterfly fits round the flowering tree ; 

And the cowslip and olue-beli are bent by the bee 
All the creatures that dwell m the forest are gay- 
And why should not | be as merry as they’ 


Amelia. Ah! art thou there’? I thought I was alone 
Hast thou been long returned ? 
Maurice. Even now 
Amelia. I'm glad ; 
For I would feel thy presence—as [ used 
When I, a conscious girl, if thou didst come 
Behind my chair, knew thee without the aid 
Of eye orear. A wife's love ts as strong, 
Her sense should be as quick 
Maurice. But maiden love 
Is mixed with shane, and doubt, and consciousness, 
Which have a thousand eves, a thousand ears 
Amelia, thou art pale’ Nay, if thou smilest 
Thou wilt be pale no longer: thy rich smile 
Is fitly wedded to a varying blush, 
That flutters tremulously in thy fair cheek, 
Like shivering wings of new-caught butterflies 
Ah, there it 1s! 
Ameira. Flatterer' 
Maurice. But thou wast pale, 
Stooping so long o'er that ¢ mbroidery, 
That irksome toil. Go forth mto the air 
Amelia. Not vet; there is still light enough to work , 
I have one flower to finish. Then I'll fly 
To the sweet joys of busy idleness, 
To our sweet garden I aim wanted there— 
So William says ; the freshening showers to-day 
Have scattered my carnations; | must raise 
Their clear and odorous beauties from the dark 
Defiling earth 
Maurice. That task us done 
Amelia. By thee 
After thy hard day's toil’ Oh what a fond 
And foolish lover-husband I have got! 
Art thou not weary’ 
Vaurice. Ouly yost enough 
To feel the comfort. sweetest, of repose ; 
Of such repose as this, here at thy feet 
Extended, and my head against thy knee 
Amelia. Even as that sweet and melancholy prince, 
Hamlet the Dane, lay at Ophelia’s feet, 
His lady-love. Wast thou not thinking so! 
Maurice. I was 
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Amelia. And I was likening thee to one— 
Dost thou remember—’tis the prettiest moment 
Of that most marvellous and truest book— 
When her so dear Sir Charles at Harriet’s feet 
Lay turning up his bright face smilingly. 
Dost thou remember? 
Maurice. Banterer! Where is William’ 
Amelia. That is a secret. Do not question me, 
Or I shall tell. He will be shortly back. 
( Sings.) 
The linnet is singing the wild wood through, 
The fawn’s bounding footstep skims over the dew ; 
The butterfly flits round the flowering tree ; 
And the cowslip and blue-bell are bent by the bee. 
All the creatures that dwell in the forest are gay— 
And why should not I be as merry as they? 
And why should not I be as merry as they? 


Maurice. How much thou lov’st that song? 
Amelia. He loves it so, 
Our William: if far off within the wood 
He do but catch one clear and ringing note 
Of that wild cheerful strain, he scuds along 
With his small pretty feet, like the young brood 
Of the hen-partridge to her evening call. 
Maurice. Well but where is he? 
Amelia. Guess. 
Maurice. Nay, tell me, love. 
Amelia. ‘To-day at noon, returning from the farm, 
Where on some trifling errand I had sent him, 
He left the path in chase of that bright insect 
The burnished dragon-fly, with net-work wings 
So beautiful. His shining guide flew on, 
Tracing the channel of the rippling spring 
Up to its very source. ‘There William lost him 
But looking round upon that fairy scene 
Of tangled wood and babbling waters clear, 
He found a fairy carpet; strawberries 
Spread all about, in a rich tapestry 
Of leaves and blushing fruit: and he is gone, 
With his own basket that his father made him, 
His own dear father, to bring home his prize 
To that dear father. 
Maurice. Prithee, love, say on; 
This is a tale which I could listen to 
The livelong day. 
Amelia. And willit not be sweet 
To see that lovely boy, blushing all over, 
His fair brow reddening, and his smiling eyes 
Filling with tears, his scarlet lips far ruddier 
Than the red berries, stammering and forgetting 
Te little pretty speech that he hath conned, 
But speaking in warm kisses? Will it not 
Be sweet to see my precious William give 
The very first thing he can call his own 
‘To him who gives him all? My dearest husband, 
Betray me not. Pretend an ignorance ; 
And wonder why that cream and bread stand there, 
And why that china bowl. Thy precious boy ! 
Maurice. Thy precious boy! Amelia, that child’s heart 
Is like thee as his face 
Amelia. Liker to thee 
Are both—our blessing ! 
Dwells in that little heart ! 
Maurice. Too much! too much! 
He is too sensitive. I would he had 
An airy playmate full of mirth and jests. 
Amelia. Nature's his playmate ; leaves and flowers and birds 
And the young innocent lambs are his companions ; 
He needs no other. In his solitude 
He is as happy as the glittering beetle 
That lives in the white rose. My precious boy! 
Maurice. What are these’ Tears! My own Amelia, 
Weep'st thou for happiness What means this rain 
That falls without a cloud’ Fy! I must chide thee 
Amelia. Yes; thou art right. Useless, not causeless, tears! 
They will have way. Forgive me, dearest husband ! 
This is our wedding-eve. Seven years ago 
I stole, a guilty wanderer, from my home— 
My old paternal home !—and with the gush 
Of motherly love, another thought rushed in— 
My father ! 
Maurice. My Amelia! 
Amelia. Seven years 
Have pass'd since last I saw him ;—and that last ! 
The pangs of death were in my heart, when I 
Approached to say, “ goudnight !" He had been harsh 
alt day ; had press'd Sir Robert's odious love, 
Had taunted at thy poverty—my Maurice ! 
But suddenly, when I all vainly tried 
To falter out, * goodnight,” in his old tone 
Of fond familiar love, and with the name 
Which from his lips seemed a caress, he said, 
God bless you, Emily! That blessing pierced 
My very soul. Oft in the dead of night 
] seem to hear it. Would he bless me now ' 
Oh no! no! no! 
Maurice. My own beloved wife, 
Think not too deeply. There will come a time 
Amelia. Oh Maurice ! all the grandeur that she left, 
The splendid vanities, ne’er cost thy wife 
A sigh, contented in her poverty, 
Happy in virtuous love. But that kind voice, 
That tender blessing, that accustomed name 
Of fondness !—Oh! they haunt my very dreams ; 
They crowd upon my waking thoughts; then most 
When some sweet kindness of my lovely boy, 
Some sign of glorious promise, tells my heart 
How little I deserve 
Maurice. My Emily! 
Amelia. No, not from thee, not even from thee that name 
“Tis sacred to those dear and honoured lips 
That ne'er will breathe it more. I am ungrateful 


What a world of love 











Thus to repine, whilst thou and our dear boy 





"Where can he now be loitering ! 
Portend a storm. 

Maurice. Already the large drops 
Come pattering on the vine leaves. 


Enter Witiiam. 


These dark clouds 


I will seek—— 


Amelia. He’s here. My William, wherefore didst thou stay | 


So long! and where's the basket ! 
William. Kiss me first. 
Amelia. Now, where's the basket ? 
William. I had filled it half, 
When a strange gentleman came through the wood, 
And sat down by me. 
Amelia. Did he eat the strawberries ? 
William. Dear mother, no. He talked to me, and then 
I could not gather them. 
Amelia. What said he, dearest? 
William. He asked my name and yours, and where I dwelt, 
And kissed me. 
Amelia. And what else? 
William. Called me dear boy, 
Said that a storm was coming on, and asked 
If I would go with him 
Maurice. Ha! what saidst thou 
To that, my William ? 
William. No. But then I prayed him 
To come with me to my dear home. Look there! 
Do you not see that tall man in the porch, 
His head against the woodbine’? That is he. 
Amelia. Tin Maurice, bring him in. [ Exu Maurice 
William. I am so sorry 
That it is grown so dark, you will not see 
What a sweet face he has. Only he’s older, 
I think he’s like you, mother ; and he kissed me 
As you do now, and cried. 
Amelia. Oh can it be— 


Re-enter Maurice with Lorp GLENTHAM. 


Lord Glen. If I intrude— 

Amelia. That voice ' Oh father! father! 
Pardon ! Oh pardon! 

Lord Glen. Madam! 

Amelia. I'm your daughter— 
Call me so, father! for these seven long years 
I have not seen your face. Disown me not! 
Call me your daughter! Once from your dear lips 
Let me hear that dear sound! Call me your Emily, 
And bless my dear, dear child! For such a blessing 
I'd be content to die. William, kneel here ; 
Hold up your innocent hands. 

Lord Glen. Rise, madam; rise. 

Amelia. Oh call me once your daughter, only once, 
To still my longing heart! My William, pray 
For your poor mother. 

William. Oh, forgive us, sir; 
Pray, pray forgive us! 

Lord Glen. Madam, I have sought 
A half hour’s shelter here from this wild storm ; 
And, as your guest, t pray = to forbear 
‘These harrowing wor am but lately risen 
From a sick bed. 

Maurice. My wife, compose thyself ; 
Retire awhile. 
Please you to sit, my lord. 


{[Exru Amevia 





Lord Glen. 1 thank you, sir—You have a pleasant cottage, || 


Prettily garlanded with rose and woodbine, 
And the more useful vine. Has it been long 
Your home! 
Maurice. Five years. 
Lord Glen. You have left the army ? 
Maurice. Yes. 
There was no chance of war; nor could I drag 
My sweet Amelia through the homeless wanderings 
Of a poor soldier's life. ‘This is a nest, 
However lowly, warm and full of love 
As her own heart. Here we have been most happy. 


Re-enter Amewia, with a light and a basket. 


Maurice (meeting her). Thou tremblest still 
Amelia. | could not stay away 
It is such joyfui pain to look upon him ; 
To hear his voice ;—I could not stay away. 
Witham, there is my basket. Offer it. 
Lord Glen. No, my dear boy. 
Amelia. Now blessings on his head 
For that kind word ! 
Lord Glen. Surely she was not always 
So thin and pale !—Your husband says, Amelia, 
That you are happy. 
Amelia. I have only known 
One sorrow 
Lord Glen. Ye are poor 
Amelia. Not that! not that! 


Lord Glen. You have implored my blessing on your son ; | 


T bless him 
Amelia. On my knees I offer up 
My thanks to heaven, and thee. A double blessing 
Was that, my father! on my heart it fell 
Like balm. 
Lord Glen. I will do more. Give me that boy, 
And he shall be my heir. Give me that boy. 
Amelia. My boy! Give up my boy! 
Lord Glen. Why he must be 
A burden. Ye are poor 
Amelia. A burden! William! 
My own dear William ! 
Lord Glen. Miserably poor 
Ye are. Deny it not. 
Maurice. We earn our bread 
By honest labour. 
Amelia. And to work for him 
Is such a joy! My William, tremble not! 
Weep not, my William! Thou shalt stay with me 
Here on my lap, here on my bosom, William ! 
LordGlen. Why thou may’st have another child, and then— 
Amelia. Oh never one like this—this dearest child 


Of love and sorrow ! Tin this boy ¥ was born 
Wretchedly poor we were ; sick, heartsick, desolate, 
Desponding ; but he came, a living sunbeam ! ! 
And light and warmth seemed darting through my breast, 
With his first smile. Then hope and comfort came, 
And poverty, with her inventive arts, 
A friend, and love, pure, firm enduring love ; 
And ever since we have been poor and happy : 
Poor! no, we have been rich! my precious child! 
Lord Glen. Bethink thee for that child, Amelia, 
What fortunes thou dost spurn. His father’s love 
Perhaps is wiser. 
Amelia. Maurice, say. 
Maurice. My lord, 
*Tis every whit as fond. You have my thanks 
But in a lowly station he may be 
Virtuous and happy. 
William. Mother, let me stay 
And I will be so good. 
Amelia. My darling, yes; 
Thou shalt not leave me, not for the wide world. 
LordGlen. Thou need’st not clasp him so against thybosom; 
I am no ruffian, from a mother’s breast 
To pluck her child.—Amelia, as his arms 
Wind round thy neck, so thou a thousand times 
Hast clung to mine ; as on his snowy brow 
Thy lips are sealed, so mine a thousand times 
Have prest thy face; with such a love, Amelia, 
As thou dost feel for him 
Amelia. Oh father! father? 
Lord Glen. Thou wert a motherless babe, and | to thee 
Supplied both parents. Many a night have I 
Hung over thy sick bed, and prayed for thee 
As thou dost pray forhim. And thou, Amelia, 
Didst love me then. 
Amelia. Did love! Oh never, never 
Can such love pass away! “Tis twined with life. 
Lord Glen. Then after eighteen years of tender care, 
Fond hopes, and fonder fears, didst thou not fly 
From me, thy father, with a light gay youth, 
A love of yesterday’ Didst thou not leave me 
To die of a broken heart? Amelia, speak * 
Didst thou not? 
Amelia. Father! this is worse than death. 
Lord Glen. Didst thou not? Speak. 
Amelia. 1 did. Alas! I did. 
Lord Glen. Oh miserably have my days crept on 
Since thou didst leave me! Very desolate 
Is that proud splendid home! No cheerful meals ; 
No evening musick ; and no morning rides 
Of charity or pleasure. Thy trim walks 
Are overgrown ; and the gay pretty room, 
Which thou didst love so well, is vacant now ; 
Vacant and deselate as my sick heart. 
Amelia, when thou saw’st me last, my hair 
Was brown as thine. Look on it now, Amelia. 
Maurice. My lord, this grief will kill her. See, she writhes 
Upon the floor 
Lord Glen. And tnust I go still desolate * 
I might have found a comfort, had I had 
Something to live for still, something to love ; 
If she who robbed me of my child had given 
Her child instead ;—but all is over now! 
She would not trust her father. All! Farewell ! 
Amelia (starting up). Take him, whilst I have life to bid 
thee! Take him! 
Nay, cling not to me, boy! Take, take him.—Maurice’ 
Wiliam. I will not leave you, mother. 
Amelia. Hush! hush! hush! 
My heart is breaking. Wialliam—Maurice, speak ! 
Maurice. Dearest and best, be it as thou hast willed 
I owed thee a great sacrifice, Amelia ;— 
And I shall still have thee ! 
Lord Glen. Thou giv’st him, then? 
Maurice. Ido. But for his own sake, good my lord, 
Let not my son be taught to scorn the father 
He never will forget ; and let his mother 
See him sometimes, or she will surely die. 
Amelia. I shall die now. My William! 
Lord Glen. Emily ! 
Amelia. Ha! 
Lord Glen. My sweet Emily ! 
Amelia. We are forgiven! 
Maurice, we are forgiven ! 
Lord Glen. My own dear child, 
My children, bless ye all! Forgive this trial ;— 
We'll never part again 





LITERARY ODDS AND ENDS. 


Hints to tovers.—If a youth is wooingly inseat towards any 
damsel, as he values his happiness, let him follow my advice. Call 
on the lady when she least expects him, and take note of the ap- 
pearance of all that is under her control. Observe if the shoe fits 
neatly—if the gloves are clean, and the hair well polished. And | 

would forgive a man for breaking off an engagement, if he discovered 
a greasy novel hid under the cushions of a sofa, or a hole in the gar 
niture of the prettiest foot in the world. Slovenliness will ever be 
avoided by a well-regulated mind, as woulda pestilence. A woman 
cannot be whatis called dressed, particularly one in a middle or 
humble life, where her duty, and it is consequently to be hoped her 
pleasure lies, in superintending and assisting in all domestick mat- 
ters; but she may be always neat—well appointed. And as cer 
tainly as a Virtuous woman is a crown of glory to her husband, so 


| assuredly is a love nly woman a crown of thorns. 


| when they were taking him to be 


| 
| 


We terisms.—‘ Von more embrace before we part,” as the bear 
said te the boy vib east the other day —“ I have taken some pams 
to come in,” as the toper said to the publi can when he drove his 
head through the window,--“ How irresistably ‘illing you are, 
as the thief said to the hangman when he tied the rope to his neck. 

** | like your promises better than your conclusion,” as the man said 
ianged. “ You are more familiar 
than agreeable,” as tle debtor said when the constable tapped hun 
on the shoulder. 

joe cratis.—If you are in law, get out; if you are out, stay 
out. pe area bachelor, marry anon—if youcannot marry, drown 
yoursel 
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A BOAT IN A BOWL OF PUNCH, AND A BOY IN THE BOAT.—The sub- | 
joined account of Admiral Russel’s punch-bowl, and of his noble 
treat at Cadiz, in Spain, on Christmas day, in the year 1695, accord- 
ing to the relation of a gentleman who was present at the entertain- 
ment, is copied from an old English Almanack. It is enough to | 
make a modern bran-bread-tee-totaler's hair stick right out || 
straight.—‘“* There was in the middle of the garden of lemons and | 
oranges (which garden belonged to Don Pedro Velasco, governour 
of Calos) a fountain which was set with Dutch ules in the bottom 
and sides, and was made as clean as a japan punch-bowl. In this 
fountain, on Christmas-day, was poured six butts of water, half a 
hogshead of strong Malaga wine, two hundred gallons of brandy, 
six hundred weight of sugar, twelve thousand lemons, and nutmegs 
and sugar in proportion. The admiral hired the governour’s house, 
belonging to the garden, and resided there all the winter. He in- 
vited there all the English and Dutch merchants, and officers be- 
longing to the fleet to dine with him; there was one hundred dishes 
of fresh meat, besides many other dishes of rarities ; but such a flesh | 
feast was never seen in Spain before. He also roasted an ox for the | 
benefit of the company. Dinner being ended, they marched in order |! 
to the fountain, or punch-bowl, where, on the punch, floated a little || 
boat with a boy in it, and cups to serve it out to the company. The 
admiral began with the allies’ health; and having drank what they 
thought fit, they drew off, and in went the mob, with their shoes and 
stockings all on, and had like to have turned the boat, with the boy 
over, and so he might have been drowned in the punch; but, to 
revent further danger, they sucked it up, and left the punch-bowl 
hind.” This is a comical, but a true relation, and worth noting. 


Dearness OF THE AGED.— Nothing is more common than to hear 
old people utter quernlous complaints with regard to their increasing 
deafness; but those who do so are not perhaps aware that this in- 
firmity is the result of an express and wise arrangement of Provi- 
dence in constructing the human body. The gradual loss of hearing 
is effected for the best of purposes; it being to give ease and quietude 
to the decline of life, when any noises or sounds from without would 
but discompose the enfeebled mind, and prevent peaceful meditation. 
Indeed, the gradual withdrawal of all the senses, and the perceptible 
decay of the frame, in old age, have been wisely ordained in order to 
wean the human mind from the concerns and pleasures of the world, 
and to induce a longing for a more perfect state of existence 


TueaTricaL pun.—When the New-Orleans Firemen visited the 
St. Charles theatre by invitation of Mr. Caldwell, in consequence of 
their exertions to save his building from fire, Finn added the fol- | 
lowing to his Fireman's Song: {} 

“« But words are too weak for the praises 
Of those who the engines then hauled well, 
On that day when the firemen like blazes 
Went to work for their friend James H. Caldwell. | 
No theatre but this I will say, 1) 
Has been saved from a burning outright, sirs; 
If the firemen hadn't played on that day, 
We shouldn’t have been playing to-night, sirs.”’ 


Miss Sararerr.—While this lady was singing, at her benefit re- 
cently at Baltimore, the ballad of “ Whistle and I'll come to thee, m 
lad,” a young gentleman in the pit, who was completely entranced, 
unconsciously whistled loud enough to be heard by the whole house. 
The audience testified by applause its admiration of the compliment. 


SPECIMEN OF JUVENILE ELOQUENCE AT uTICcA, N. c.—“ Yes, Mr. 
Chairman, I do not believe there is a man, woman, or child, in this 
house, who have arrived at the age of fifty years and upwards, but | 
what has felt this truth thundering through their brains for cen- | 
turies.”” } 

Ripine THE WHIRLWIND.—In a tempest, accompanied with a tre- 
mendous whirlwind, which swept over a great part of Georgia on 
the twentieth ult., three persons were taken up from the ground and 
earried several hundred yards. So, at least, says one of our ex- 
change papers. 

Wuiskers.—“ I cannot imagine,” said an alderman, “‘ why my 
whiskers should turn gray so much sooner than the hair on my 
head.” “ Because,’ observed a wag, “ you have worked much | 
harder with your jaws than your brains.” | 


ON A SUNBEAM PLAYING ON A MASS OF SNOW. 


Mark in yon beam, the world’s destructive guile-- 
It melts us into run with a smile. 


A scHootmaster--Who was as fond of the use of his grog as the 
globes, was asked the difference between gravity and gravitation. 
“When I’ve drunk five glasses of grog,” replied the pedagogue, 
“my gravity vanishes and my gravitation begins to operate.” 

Popr’s ota. —Pope's oath was, God mend me. A link-boy to 
whom he had refused a penny, looking at his diminutive stature, 
cried out, “ God mend you, indeed! it would be less trouble to make | 
a new one.” 

Aw eEprtor's apvice.—An editor West, very properly advises 
another who wishes to pick a quarrel with him, to run home to his 
mammy. 

A rate mMan.—They have a man out South so tall, that he lets 
himself out at camp-meetings for a steeple 

EnGish NATIONAL pEsT.—Canning, when speaking of her national 
debt, said that England was bound to keep the peace in the sum of 
eight hundred million pounds. 

Tea.---The tea plant has been discovered growing indigenously in 
the mountain country of British India, and a sample has been pre- 
pared and sent to England, which is said to be equal to the product 
of China. Itis thought that Great Britain will soon be independent | 
of the Celestial Empire, in regard to that article. 

THE DAys OF cniLpHOOp.—We have nothing in the whole renge of 
poetry, ancient or modern, more beautifully expressed on this sub- 
ject than the following lines by the late Charles Lamb, the inimit- 
able and excellent-hearted Elia : 


‘In my poor mind it is most sweet to muse 
Upon the days gone by—to act, in thought, 
Past seasons o'er, and be again a child. 
To sit, in fancy, on the turf-clad slope, 
Down which the child would roll ; 
* * * * * * * To pluck gay flowers. 
Make posies in the sun, which the child's hand 
(Childhood, offended soon, soon reconcil’d) 
Would throw away, and straight take up again, 
Then fling them to the winds; and up the lawn 
Bound with so playful, and so light a foot, 
That the press'd daisy scarce declin'd her head.” 


Tue eve.---A person may discipline the muscles of the face, and 
he ~ control the voice; but there is something in the eye beyond || 
the will; and we frequently find it giving the tongue the lie direct. 

Musicx.---Didymus, an ancient philosopher, was of opinion that 
the sound of the human voice was musick to the human ear. Didy 
was a bachelor. 

TRANQUILLITY OF MIND.---A pervading tranquillity is generally the || 
chesecteriotick of the first order of minds, as restlessness is of the | 
second. | 


Eprroriat oatu.---“' Oh! scissors!” is the most appropriate oath | 
for an editor to make use of when news is scarce. ’ 


| salt lakes were first dyed a deep crimson by the setting sun 


|| ventured to write to General Fagan, to whom I beg the very kindest || 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

*“ The reasons why John Smith should not change his name,” which will be 
foundin another page, are perfectly satisfactory. The reader will recognize 
in that racy sketch the well-known pen of the original Major Jack Downing 
He ts welcome to our columas.—“ A District Attorney was recently heard to 
say that rather than send so many poor wreiches to prison for stealing, he 
would prefer stealing himself, of the law were not against it.” This ts 

The single grain of 


the substance of the entire communtcation of Justitia 
wheat from the bushel of chaff he has sent us.—A correspondent says, that 
“a young lady, on the night previous to her marrioge, was performing on the 
pianoforte with one hand, giving as areason for the singularity that she had 
slightly injured the other.” ‘1s it not rather because the other is engaged ' 
observed a little fair-hatred nymph by her side.” This also constitutes the 
whole material of anovelletic of twenty pages, writien by a youth who signs him- 
self Florio.—* Fair Play,” Aas called our attention to a crime of omission in 
not noticing at an earlier date, two new literary papers recently established in 
this city. The inadvertence was entirely accidental. The New-York Literary 
Gazette, edited by Mr. Aldrich, we welcome as a fellow-labourer tm the literary 
vineyard. It is an ably-conducted and beautifully printed periodical, and mertts 
the commendation that has been universally awarded to it. We wish the editor | 
The Expositor we have noticed before, and do so again, at the 
tmstance of our correspondent, with much pleasure. No one can read the work 


every success. 


without being satisfied that a true gentleman presides over ts editorial conduct 
It ss weekly stored with critical notices, written with fairness and discrimina- 
tron. We hal tt as @ valuable auriliary im the cause of letters. We agree 
with Fair Play tn his estimate in regard to “ The Sun.” It is uniformly con- 
ducted with courtesy, urbanity and talent ; and it gives us pleasure to know that 
The story entitled the 


ts circulation ts as extensive as wuts merits deserve 
“ Breach of Promise,” the comments upon * Advertising for Wives,” and 
** Police Reports,” are inadmissible 
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| 
Mrs. Maclean.—The recent accounts from England confirm the 
report of the death of Mrs. Maclean, so well known to the literary 
world under the initials of L. E. L. She died at Cape Town shortly 
after her arrival. She was found dead on the floor of her room, 
with a vial of prussick acid, and the jury gave as a verdict that she 
had probably taken an over-dose for spasms of the stomach, to which 
Letitia Elizabeth Landon was a lady of 1 0 ordi 


she was subject. 
nary genius, and it is with emotions of regret that we record her me- 


lancholy end. For the last ten years her effusions have been the 


principal staple for the supply of the poets’ corners” of our news- 


papers. Her versification is remarkably melodious, and many of her 
° | 
lyrical pieces are permanently interwoven with the existence of the 


language. She wrote, perhaps, too profusely, and did not sufficiently 


concentrate her powers to produce any work of paramount genius 


But there is exquisite grace and beauty in her poems, and the history 


of the literature of the century would be incomplete without an hon- 
ourable mention of her contributions. A young female frend of 
rather a fanciful and superstitious tendency of mind, mentions to us 
as a “coincidence,” that on originally hearing of the lamentable 
death of L. E.L, she accidentally took up her novel of ** Ethel 
Churchill,” when the very first words her eyes lighted on in opening || 


the volume, were the following 


“* Strong as the death it masters, is the hope 
That onward looks to immortality 
Let the frame perish, so the soul survive, 
Pure, spiritual and loving. I beheve 
The grave exalls, not separates, the ties 
That hold us in affection to our kind 
I will look down from yonder pitying sky 
Watching and waiting those ! loved on earth, 
Anxious in heaven until they too are there.” 


The following letter from Mrs. Maclean—to a female friend in 
England, we presume—dated on the fifteenth of October, the day of 


her death, was found in her writing-desk 


“My pearest Marie—I cannot but write youa brief account how 
T enact the part of a feminine Robinson Crusoe. I must say, in itself, 
the place is infinitely superiour toall | ever dreamed of The castle 
is a fine building—the rooms excellent. I do not suffer from heat ; 
insects there are few or none; and I am in excellent health, The 
solitude, except an occasional dinner, is absolute ; from seven in the | 
morning till seven when we dine, | never see Mr. Maclean. and rarely 
anv one else. We were welcomed by a series of dimers, which | 
am glad are over—for it 13 very awkward to be the only lady ; still, 
the great kindness with which I have been treated, and the very 
pleasant manners of many of the gentlemen, made me feel it as little 
as possible. Last week we had a visit from Captain Castle, of the | 
Pylades. His story is very melancholy. He married, six months 
before he left England, to one of the beautiful Miss Hills, Sir John |! 
Hill's daughter, and she died just as he received orders to return 
home. We also had a visit from Colonel Bosch, the Dutch gov- 
ernour, a most gentlemanly-like man. But fancy how awkward the || 
next morning: [ cannot induce Mr. Maclean to rise ; and I have to |! 
make breakfast, and do the honours of adieu to him and his officers— || 
white plumes, mustachios, and all. I think I never felt more em- | 
barrassed. I have not yet felt the want of society the least. I do 
not wish to form new friends, and never does a day pass without 
thinking most affectionately of my old ones. On three sides we || 
are surrounded by the sea | like the perpetual dash on the rocks : |! 
one wave comes up after another, and 1s for ever dashed in preces— || 
like human hopes, that only swell to be disappointed. We advance— 
up springs the shining froth of love or hope, ‘a moment white and 
gone for ever.’ The land view, with its cocoa and palm trees, is || 
very striking—it 1s like a scene in the Arabian Nights. Ofa might 
the beauty is very remarkable; the sea is ef a silvery purple, and the 
moon deserves all that has been said in her favour. I have only | 
once been out of the fort by daylight, and then was delighted. The 1] 
and as 
we returned they seemed a faint violet ip the twilight, just broken by || 
a thousand stars, while before us was the red beacon light i} 


| 





The |} 
chance of sending this letter 1s a very sudden one, or I should have I} 
regards. Dearest, do not forget me. Pray write me—* Mrs —_ i} 
Maclean. Cape Coast Castle, care of Messrs. Forster and Sm | 
5 New City Chambers, Bishopsgate-street.. Write about your: | 
self; nothing else half so much interests L. E. M.""| 


uncle, Dr 
| 


| Lawrence, 
| key ; else why have the Boz-for-us (Bosphorus. ) 


| ** Memoirs of Davey Dreamy.” 
| don publisher. A 


* Dearden's Miscellany.” 


| prietorship of the Monthly C 


four volumes 


| A writer in the London Courter says, in reference to the above— 
| *On reading the above most affecting letter, it will at once be con- 
ceived that it must have produced on the minds of the yury an un 
| pression as to the trangui! state of mind of the writer, and of her 
having therefore perished by a most deplorable want of caution on 
her own part. But we here feel it due to truth and justice to state, 
that letters previously written by the same hand, a few hours, a tew 
days, perhaps a month before, give evidence that that most affection 
ate and noble spirit was not It should also be 
distinctly known by ber friends in 
England to have resorted to the use of t in the 


SIWAVS sO tra "i 
stated, that she had never bee: 
e deadly medicine 
, case of spasmodick attacks.” 
The evidence also of her husband at the 1: quest 
factory 


Is not quite satis 


* George Maclean deposeth and saith, that deponent saw no 
thing particular about Mrs. Maclean this morning, except that she 


and after having, as usual, given him some 


tea and arrow root, at six o'clock, went to bed again for about one 
hour and a half. Deponent attributed her weariness to attendance 
upon himself while sick, and want of rest for three previous mghts; 
| that she was very subject to spasms and hysterical atlections, and had 
| been in the in the small 
| bottle produced, as a remedy or prevention, which she had told him 
had been prescribed for her by her medical attendant in London, (Dr 
| Thompson ;) that on seeing her use it, deponent had threatened to 
| throw it away, and had at one time told her that he had actually 
| done so; when she appeared so much alarmed, and said it was so 


, complained of weariness ; 


custom of using the medicine contamed 


|} necessary for the preservation of her life, that de prnrne nt was pre- 
| it away; that he had been called by 
nd Mrs. Maclean on the floor near 
that he immediately sent for the doctor, 

and assisted to carry her to bed; that the eflorts of the doctor to 

restore lite were im vain, and that deponent cannot assign any cause 
| for her death ; that the letter in the following words, now produced 
ponent, and stated to have been found in Mrs. Maclean's 
desk this morning, ts in her I and that an unkind 


The own tT 
word had never passed between Mrs. Maclean and deponent.” 
| 


vented from afterward taking 
| Bailey that morning, 


the door, quite 


when he to 


Senseless ; 





i to this dey 
andwriting ; 


The untimely death of this lady will be cwenerally lamented. The 
! femiliar with her 
and deleacy of feeling, with 
no inconsiderable mi poeuck genius. In 
the letter to her frend given above, her atlectionate spirit breathes 
kindness ; at the 
ty of Lemperamer 


lovers of elegant literature have ‘ong been 
writings, which displayed tenderness 
powers of observation 
forth with its wonted same time, there are md) 
cations of that 
the literary productions as ttaffected the daily existence of L. BE. L 

It is noticeable that Maclean's 
Landon, Dean of Exeter, was received in London the 


pired 


susceptibi t which shone torth im 


an account of the death of Mrs 





day before that of his niece tran 


London chit-chat 


nishes us with the following 


The English correspondent of the Star, fur 


mtellivence * Caroline 


{ossipping 


Bowles is said to be the lady whom Robert Southey 1 about to 


marry. She isa delightful writer. Her chapters on Churchyards, 


in Blackwood, are admirable, and she has written some of the best 


serious poetry I am acquainted with. A_ portrait of Dickens, by 


is coming out { wag savs he must be popular in Tur- 
Lover, the poet, 
painter, novelist, dramatist, and musician, is about pub ishing all his 
songs and ballads. “Rory O'More” 
H. K. Brown, who i/lustrates Nicholas Nickleby, is to publish a set 


Lover's is known everywhere 


of oddities, called * Phiz’s Fancies.” He is about illustrating a 


new work, * A Paper—of Tobacco,” edited by Joseph Fume! A 
new monthly periodical, @ /a Prckwick, 1s coming out, to be called 
Dr. James MeHenry's new poem, 
“ The Antediluvian; or, the World Destroyed,” has found a Lon- 
new magazine is to start this month, called 
Bulwer has withdrawn from the pro 
De Quincy, the celebrated 
the Lake Poets 


It is given in Tait’s Magazine 


ron le 


Opium Eater, has begun a series of papers on 


The first is Wordsworth Thomas 


Carlyle’s critical and miscel 


A new An 


edited by Mr. Anderson, author of Landscape 


ancous essays are about appearing in 
sl, called the Gift for all Seasons, isin the 
press It will be 
Lyricks, and its contributors are Ladies Blessington and 
Stuart Wortley, Sheridan Knowles, R. M> Milnes, Dr. Mackenzie, 
Archdeacon Wrangham, et Widas Barnaby, Mrs. ‘I rollope's 


new work, is one of her very facts 


among 


Published portraits ~ It is related of Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, that she was so annoved by some of the sad daubs which 
were put forth by the liners and engravers of that day, as royal 


likenesses, that she issued an ordinance prohibiting “all manner of 


persons to draw, pat, engrave, or portray her maye sty's personage 


or visage for a time, until by some more perfect pattern and exam 
ple the same may be by others followed." We should recommend 
to Victoria to adopt some similar means of preventing herself from 
for we have not yet had im this country a well 
Ths defi- 


ciency is, however, likely to be supplied by the enterprising pro- 


being caricatured 
engraved and faithful representation of her majesty 


prietor of the Albion, who gives to his subscribers a very beautiful, 


and, we believe, faithful picture of England's Queen 


Dexter, the Seulptor—His bust of Miss Tree —Mr. Henry 
Dexter, a self-educated artist, is attracting much attention in Boa- 
ton, in consequence of his success as a sculptor. His studio, at 
Broomfield Hall, is daily visited by many lovers of art. Many emi- 
nent individuals in Boston have employed him to take their busts 
and have been highly satisfied with the result. Among these, the 
mayor of the city, Samuel E. Eliot, Esq. is to be numbered; and 
much credit is due to him for discovering and encouraging the talent 
of the artist. Mr. Dexter has cut the mayor's bustin a beautiful 
style, in marble; and he is now emploved in cutting that of the 
mayor's lady, from the same material. The aculptor has also exe- 
cuted a splendid bust of Miss Ellen Tree, a copy of which in plaster 
may be seen at our office. It is very perfect, end finished with much 
judgment and taste, while the likeness is remarkably faithful. 
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WE MAY ROAM THROUGH THIS WORLD. 


THE POETRY BY THOMAS MOORE—THE MUSICK ARRANGED BY SIR JOHN STEVENSON. 
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SECOND VERSE.—In England, the garden of beauty is kept | THIRD VERSE.—In France, when the heart of a woman sets sail, 


By a dragon of prudery, placed within call; 


On the ocean of wedlock its fortune to try, 


But so oft this unamiable dragon has slept, Love seldom goes far in a vessel so frail, 


That the garden's but carelessly watch'd after all. 
Oh3 they want the wild, sweet-briery fence, 
Which round the flowers ef Erin dwells, 
Which warns the touch, while winning the sense, 
Nor charms us least when it most repels. 


Then remember, etc. {| 


But just pilets her off, and then bids her good-by! 
While the daughters of Erin keep the boy 
Ever smiling beside his faithful oar, 
Through billows of wo and beams of joy, 
The same as he look’d when he left the shore. 
Then remember, etc. 
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NEW MU SICK. 
‘* Haste, boatman, haste,” 


Haste, boatman, haste, there's not to night 
Or mist or cloud we may discover, 
The air is pure, the moon is bright, 
Unmoor thy bark and row me over 
Haste, boatman, haste ' 


The nightingale at distance calls, 
The willows wave amid the gloaming ; 
bay lights, like glow-worms gem those walls, 
hak ate fair girl awaits my coming 
Haste, boatman, haste ' 


Taste, boatman, such a stream and shore, 
And such a star to guide a lover, 
Should give new vigour to thine oar— 
Then take thy bark and row me o'er. 
Haste, boatman, haste ' 


Dost thou not hear her soft guitar, 
And softer voice the echoes swelling * 
Dost thou not mark yon guiding star, 
Whose rays are beaming o'er her dwelling § ' 
Haste, boatman, haste ! 
’ 


is the title of a new barcarole, the poe- 
try by Miss Costello, the musick composed by Manouvrier, by | 
whom it is dedicated to Henry Russell 
and Jaques, corner of Broadway and Park-Place. 
are the words : 


Horn has just finished another number of his ** National Melodies,” | 


and a new song, the w by Mr. Halleck, which may be had of 
Horn and Davis,411 Broadway. Russell's last production is, “* We 


It is published by Hewitt || met in other years,” the words by a favourite lady correspondent of 
The following |, our own—lone. Published by Hewitt and Jaques. 


COMPLIMENTARY ENTERTAINMENT. 


Mr. Burton.—Although somewhat late in the day, we cannot 
|| deny ourselves the pleasure of copying from the Evening Star the 
|| following account of one of the most delightfnl entertainments ever 
| given in this city. The occasion was graced by the presence of 
| many distinguished authors, poets, editors, artists, actors, members 

of the bar, officers of the army and navy, as well as eminent citi- 
', zens from other states. Never was a compliment of the kind more 
worthily bestowed, and it will not easily pass from the memory of 
those who had the good fortune to partake of Cozzens’s sumptuous 
repast, and to listen to the innamerable capital things said and done 
| by the “goodly companie.”—‘ The friends of literature and the 
| drama gave Mr. Burton a complimentary dinner on Monday, the 
‘| eleventh instant, at the American Hotel. He had completed a 
i| short and successful engagement at the National, considering the 
! season of the year, and left a most favourable impression of his ta- 


i | lents and good personal qualities. Connected also with the litera. | 
| ture of the country, at the head of an ably-conducted periodical in | 


passed off in 1 the most agrecebie manner. His honour the Mayor 
was in the chair; and about seventy gentlemen partook of a sump- 
tuous repast, served in the best style of the worthy host of the Ame- 
rican. Mr. Burton, in reply to the toast of the Mayor, was exceed- 
ingly happy in the expression of thanks for the honour conferred 
on him. Several gentlemen also spoke, and the whole affair par- 
took of a neat and classick character, such as we desire frequently 
to see repeated. The charm of the evening, however, was in the 
delightful songs of Mr. Wilson, Mr. Horn, and Mr. Russell, who, 
with the aid of the pianoforte in glees, catches, ballads, etc. gave a 
complete concert. Mr. Wilson's Scotch songs were admirable 
Horn has got a new lease, and sings as welkas he did twenty years 
ago; and Russell went over all lis gems with the most perfect exe- 
cution. Williams, of the National, and Burton, sang comick songs 
The health of Miss Shirreff was drank with great enthusiasm, and 
Mr. Wilson, in returning thanks for a complimentary toast, and re- 
ferring to the great pleasure he had derived from a visit South, ¢!aim- 
ed New-York as his home in the new world, where the reception of 
himself and friends had been so warm and cheering. Mr. Wallack, 
of the National, Mr. Hamblin, and several gentlemen of the corp# 
dramatique, were present; and the party separated at midnight, hav- 


\| ing passed a delightful time. These marks of distinction conferred 


on gentlemen of the profession, have the best general tendency in 
inducing them to place a proper estimate on the value and import- 


| Philadelphi, the compliment was in every respect due to him, and || 89ce of private worth and dramatick talent.” 
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